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WHO ROBBED AARON DYKE? 
By Sarah P, Brigham. 
One Saturday morning the following advertise- 
ment appeared in the Bright Haven Weekly 
. 


Guest: 


For the Companion. | 


Wanted immediately—a strong, active boy to do 

general work in my store. i ; 
ALEXANDER RONAN. 

Of the many eyes that saw this little para- | 
graph, one bright pair belonged to Aaron Dyke, | 
atall, atheletic boy of fifteen. If you could have 
looked at him as he held the newspaper in his 
hand, I think you would have pronounced his 
face a striking one. Its usual sad and stern ex- 
pression—so unnatural to one of his age—was 
gone, and his features were handsome and lumi- 
nous with hope. 

“Wanted immediately—a strong, active boy.” 
He read the words over and over. Surely there 
was a chance for him, or there would be if/—and 
then cloud took the place of sunshine again. 
Aaron Dyke’s smile changed to a defiant frown. 

“What's the use of my trying to get a situa- 
tion?” he said to himself, bitterly. “Mr. Ronan 
wont take me. Everybody says I’m the worst 
boy in the village, and no matter how hard I try, 
Ican never make any thing.” 

Dyke flung down the paper, and stood for some 
minutes gloomily reflecting. Then, as if im- 
pelled by some desperate resolution, he turned 
and walked rapidly down the village street. In 
fifteen minutes he had reached Mr. Ronan’s store. 

“Js Mr. Ronan in?’ he inquired of the clerk. 

“No, he has just gone over to his house for 
something.” And thither Aaron immediately 
followed. 

Alexander Ronan had but recently come to 
Bright Haven. He had opened a new store in 
“Waldo’s Block,’? and commenced trade with a 
large assortment of choice goods. Aaron found 
the merchant at home, showing some dress-pat- 
tems to his wife and children. “Did you wish 
to see me?” said he, kindly. 

“Yes, sir. Iam Aaron Dyke. I noticed your 
advertisement for a boy, and I thought perhaps I 
could suit you.” 

“Have you ever been in a store?” inquired Mr. 
Ronan, 

“No, sir, 1 know nothing about it, but I am 
sure I could soon learn.’’ 

“Are you willing to work hard?” 

“Yes, sir; ] expect to work hard. I am used to 
that,” answered Aaron, promptly. 
“What have you been doing?” 

‘Tve been on a farm for a little over a year— 
till—till lately.” 

“Ah, whose farm did you work on?” 


Aaron looked embarrassed. He colored and | 
i 


hesitated, but finally answered, “Simon Pink- 
ham’s, sir,’ and then he began to say something 
else, but stopped. 

“Simon Pinkham,” repeated Mr. Ronan, taking 
no notice of his confusion. “That name seems 
familiar, but I do not clearly recall the man now.” 

Aaron soon recovered himself, and answered 
the few more questions put to him very promptly. 
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“Yes, knowhim. He’s one of the worst boys 
anywhere about,” said Mr. Newland. 

“T am sorry to hear that. I was thinking of 
hiring him for a store boy. What has he done?” 
“O, a little of most every thing. I can’t exacty 
tell what, only he has a very bad name. The 
universal voice is against him. He’s a ‘black 
sheep,’ and you’d better not have him round your 
store. ’Taint safe.” 

“The boy is bright and good-looking, Jasper,’’ 
interposed Mrs. Ronan, gently. 

“Yes, he looks well enough, and knows enough, 
but I guess all that is said against him is pretty 
true,”’ replied Mr. Newland. “He lived with Si- 
mon Pinkham awhile, and he had him up before 
Justice Clark for stealing. Alexander don’t want 
any such boy to work for him.’ 

“Certainly not,’’ answered Mr. Ronan; ‘but I 
am really surprised to hear so ill of him. I was 
much pleased with his appearance.” 

“He wanted to work in my shop, but I wouldn’t 
have him there if he would give me his work,” 
said Mr. Newland, emphatically. 

After tea Mr. Ronan and his two daughters, 
Alice and Rowena, rode over to Wellington, a 
neighboring town, and on their return stopped to 
water the horse at an old-fashioned farm-house 
well. 

A white-haired old man came out of the house, 
bringing a pail. “Thank you kindly,” said the 
merchant, and he filled the pail out of the old 
oaken bucket, and carried the water to his thirsty 
| horse. 

‘Don’t know as I can call you by name,” the 
old man said. 

“My name is Ronan— Alexander Ronan. I 
have only been in town about two months. I 
keep store now in Waldo’s Block.” 

“Ah? Wal, ’'m Simon Pinkham. 
heard of Simon Pinkham, maybe?” 


You’ve 





On the whole, his appearance impressed Mr. 
Ronan favorably. “I think you will answer my 
purpose,” said the merchant, “but I cannot say 
decidedly that I will take you. I have partially 
Promised the place to the son of a friend; but I 
do not think he will want it. He has about con- 
cluded to go to school. But I will find out and 
let you know by this evening or Monday noon. 
I will leave a line at the post-office for you.” 

Aaron Dyke took his leave with a fluttering 
heart. He was by no means sure that his appli- 
‘ation would succeed, but he could not help feel- 
ing hopeful, the merchant seemed so kind and 
cordial, 


Jasper Newland called. He was a cousin of Mrs. 


nan, and lived a mile or so out of the centre of | near; and his mother was a French, and them | clenched fist in her face. “Alexander Ronan!— the blackest lie,” said Aaron, fiercely. 


the town, 
"Do 


| “O, yes. By the way, I am told you had a boy 
{named Aaron Dyke living with you last year. 
| What sort of a boy is he?” 
| “Wal,’’ drawled out old Simon, “he haint got 
no father nor mother, and I ra-ly don’t want to 
say nothin’ ag’in him.” 
| “He wants to come into my store, and if you 
know any ill of him, it is right that I should hear 
it,” said Mr. Ronan. 
| “Wal, I call him a leettle sly and slippery. I 
| lost fifty dollars when he was here. We couldn’t 
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WHO ROBBED AARON DYKE? 


you,”’ said Simon Pinkham, Jr., coming up and 
shaking that gentleman cordially by the hand. 
“Haven’t seen you since we were jurymen to- 
gether at Wellington, three years ago.”’ 

“?'m happy to meet you,” said Mr. Ronan. 
“The court tried some pretty tough cases that 
winter.” 

After a little further conversation, Mr. Ronan 
took his departure. The result of this chance 
interview with the two Pinkhams was a determi- 
nation in Mr. Ronan’s mind not to employ Aaron 
Dyke. That same evening a letter, bearing the 
boy’s address was left in the post-office, and in 
an hour after it was placed in his hands. With 
a flushed face he tore it open and read,— 
AARON DYKE,—I have concluded not to receive 
you into my store. Truly yours, A. RONAN, 
It was as he had feared. His enemies had seen 
Mr. Ronan, and that short, almost rude, dismissal 
of his hopes was the last effect of their prejudice. 


away alone into the night. 


beauty of field and forest. 


untimely shadow had fallen. 


old woman in a faded dress and a red hood. 


tures were sharp and hawk-like. 
“Good-morning, young lady,”’ said she, briskly 


queer old woman’s greeting, and added that i 
was “a very fine day.” 


lass. What’s your name?” 





| prove it ag’in him, and I can’t say for sartin that | 
| he stole it; but there’s some bad blood about him. | 
Very soon after the boy’s departure | He is some way related to Joe Wilson, who shot | And with one hand she seized Alice by the arm, | you?” asked Alice, in a tone of pity. 
| and, planting herself in front of her, shook a| 


| John Gibson. I don’t know how far off, or how 


Alexander Ronan’s daughter! 


Crushing the letter in his hand, he walked | 


Three months passed. The fourth of October 
came, a glad, sunshiny day, rich with the golden 
It was the fourteenth 
birthday of Alice Ronan, a pretty maiden, without | O°. 
a care, and bright and happy as the singing birds. | Several minutes in silence. Then Aaron abruptly 


Alice was a little startled, but she returned the | 


“Alice Ronan, ma’am,” replied the girl, timidly. | 
“Ronan!” repeated the old woman, fiercely. | 
“I know that name, and I hate it! So you're | I get out of this place.” 
I thought so!” | 


eal 


“Let me go, O, please let me go!” pleaded 
Alice loudly, shrinking back in terror, and be- 
ginning to ery. 

“Martha, let that girl alone!” called out a 
strong voice in the distance, and in a moment 
Aaron Dyke appeared, hurrying to the spot. 

“Don't be frightened, miss, she wont hurt 
you,” said he to Alice. ‘Martha, what do you 
mean by searing her so? Don’t you see she’s as 
? It’s a shame for you to act so! 


ad) 


white as a sheet? 
She’s done you no harm!”’ 

“But her father has, and she’s his own child,” 
answered the woman, still keeping her eyes fixed 
savagely upon Alice. 

“She’s not to blame for that. I say let go of 
her! You shall/”’ said Aaron, determinedly. 
“Why, Martha, I never saw you act so savage. 
You are always so kind and good; now let her 
go,” half coaxing and half commanding. At that 
the strange old woman released Alice, and went 
off scowling. 

“O, how frightened I was!” exclaimed Alice, 
the minute she was out of sight. “I did not 
know but she meant to kill me.” 

Aaron smiled. 

“T can’t think what should have thrown her in 
such a frenzy. Shg is usually so mild and kind,” 
said he. : 

“Who is she, and where does she live?’ in- 
quired Alice. 

“She lives in that little brown house by the 
bridge. Her name is Martha Cann.” 

“Ts she crazy ?” <n, 

“No, not exactly crazy, I think, yet she is very 
strange sometimes. I saw her once fly into a 
passion with Mr. Pinkham when I lived there. 
She seems to owe him some grudge. But she 
is very good to me. I help her sometimes when 
I can get no other work, and she often gives me 
food and shelter. Indeed, she is the best friend 
I’ve got.’’ 

“You must be pretty poorly supplied with 
friends, if she is your best,’’ laughed Alice. 

“That is too true,” said Aaron, sorrowfully. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Alice, “how shall I ever 
get home? . I’ve got to go right by where that old 
witch lives!” 

**You can go round by the mill, but it’s a little 
further, and partly through woods. If it would 
make you feel any safer, I'll go with you.” 

“O, thank you! Will you? You are sokind!”’ 

The road by the mill was a cool and pleasant 
Aaron and Alice walked side by side for 
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| 
| 
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It was also the sixteenth birthday of Aaron Dyke, | inquired,— 
a destitute orphan, in whose heart bitter memo- | 
ries were burning, and over whose young life an that he spoke of to me? 


“Did your father take that boy in his store 


oy 


| “No, Joseph decided to go to school,” replied 


On this fair October morning Alice had gone | Alice. 
out for a ramble alone, and wandered a long | 
distance from home. A little babbling brook | the situation if he didn’t want it; why, then, did 
that she much loved and often visited enticed her | he refuse to employ me?” questioned Aaron, res- 
steps, and she walked along its margin through | lutely. 
bright-leaved groves and green pastures, gath-| “Why,—you see—you see—father thought he 
ering flowers, and ferns, and pebbles, till she | Wouldn’t,” answered Alice, evasively, hardly 
had gone nearly a mile. Coming to the edge of | knowing what to say. 
asmall glen, she suddenly met a little withered 
Her | hire me. 
eyes had an uneasy, glittering look, and her fea- | such dreadful things about me, that he was afraid 


“Your father promised me that I should have 


“Well, J know the reason why he wouldn’t 
I’ve such a bad name, and he heard 


of me. Isn’t that it?” 
“Yes,—I suppose so,”’ hesitatingly. 
“And it is so all the time. I want to work, and 
t|no one will hire me. Everybody hates me and 
| tries to rnin me. Well, I’m off next week. I 


| 
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“Yes, and you are a very fine-looking young | sha’n’t trouble the folks in this town any more!”’ 


said Aaron, angrily. 
“Where are you going?” 
“Anywhere. I neither know nor care, so that 


“And do people really tell false stories about 


“Just about one-tenth is true, and the rest is 
“T did do 


| Frenches are pretty poor trash. Simon, my son, | and people call him a good man! Didn’t he help | a little wrong. When I lived with Dea. Phillips 


Aaron Dyke?” asked Mr. Ronan during their, not me.” 


Conversation, 





you know any thing of a boy named owns the place, not I. Aaron worked for him, | send my James to prison and to death? May|I made a few dollars by a trick. 


| It wasn’t ex- 


every curse that the Lord can send light upon | actly honest, and it wasn’t exactly dishonest. I 
“Mr, Ronan, how do you do? Glad to see | him!” 





know it wasn’t right, and I wouldn’t do it again; 
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but 1 was poor. The deacon only gave me my | 
board, and I wanted some money, After I’d 
done it he told of me all over town, and the next | 
year | couldn’t get a decent place, and I had to 
go to Simon Pinkham’s. While I was there the 
old man lost fifty dollars, and he thought I stole 
it; but I know no more where his money went to 
than he did himself.” | 

“What a shame to accuse you so!’’ exclaimed 
Alice, indignantly. 

“Old Simon is forgetful and childish. I think 
he laid it down somewhere, and forgot where he 
put it. Once he left his watch on the haymow, 
and if Peter hadn’t found it, he would have | 
thought I stole that, too,’’ said Aaron. 

“And this is all you have done?” replied Alice, | 
reflectively. 

There was an awkward silence, and then Aaron 
said, blushing, “No, not quite all. Last Fourth | 
of July I got partly intoxicated, and did and said 
what I never should have done if I'd been sober. | 
And this is al/. I shouldn’t have said a word | 
about it, only I know you have heard so much | 
worse an account of me, How folks can treat a | 
poor fellow so, and not let him have any chance, | 
just because his father and mother are dead and 
he can’t help himself, is more than T ean tell.” 

When Alice told her parents her adventure | 
with “the old witeh,” and how Aaron had be- | 
friended her, and the fierce words the woman | 
had !ct fall about Mr. Ronan as one who had | 
helped send her son to his death, they were very | 
much astonished. | 

“Did you ever see Martha Cann, father?” in- | 
quired Alice, 

“T do not remember her,’’ said Mr. Ronan. 
“There was a man tried for murder before the | 
Criminal Court in Wellington, while Mr. Pink- | 
ham and IT were jurymen. He was found guilty | 
and was sentenced to the State Prison, and final- | 
ly died there. But his name wasn’t ‘Cann.’ It 
was Wilson. That may have been only a feigned | 
name, though.” 

Alice repeated her conversation with Aaron | 
Dyke. 

“T don’t believe he is half so bad as they try to 
make him out,” she said, emphatically, “and he | 
really wants work, father. Can’t you help him?” | 

“Cortainly, if he is anxious to do well, I will | 
do all Lean for him,’ said Mr. Ronan. 

A few hours later another letter found its way 
into Aaron Dyke’s hands. It ran as follows: 





“AARON DYKE, if you are still in need of work, | 
and will try and do well, I will take you into my | 
store. If your conduct proves satisfactory, you shall 
have fair pay and permanent employment. 

“Truly yours, A. RONAN.” 

That letter proved the turmning-point of a life. 
In all probability it saved a friendless boy from 
becoming a bad man. 

Aaron at once entered Mr. Ronan’s service, and 
inspired by gratitude and the noble ambition to 
redeem himself, sat to work with the utmost 
fidelity. His employer secured for him a good 
boarding-place, and gave him many encouraging 
words and wise counsels. 

Our hero had hardly been a week in his place 
when the news startled the neighborhood that 
the house and outbuildings of Simon Pinkham 
were burned to the ground, The fire had origi- 
nated in the shed and was clearly the work of an 
incendiary. Who was he? <A hundred tongues 
answered, ‘Aaron Dyke.” 

This fire furnished material to the editor of the 
Bright Haven Weekly Guest for half a column 
of fine description and sensational rhetoric, 
and the worthy journalist made the most of his 
opportunity. Staring capitals and exclamation- | 
points headed the article; and the particulars of | 
the disaster were recounted with a fulness of 
fact, and a something more than fulness of fan- | 
ey. The latter appeared conspicuously in the | 
closing paragraph. 

“The incendiary is a youth about sixteen years, 
of notoriously bad reputation, who lived with 
Simon Pinkham for more than a year, and owed 
him a grudge for once bringing him to trial for 
theft. It is to be hoped he will be promptly ar- 
rested,”’ 





jut when it became known where Aaron Dyke 
had found employment, and where he was on 
the night of the fire, and that Mr. Ronan was his 
friend, the loud suspicion that cried his name so 
freely grew suddenly still, and his gossiping ac- | 
cusers were obliged to eat their own words. 

This was the last attempt ever made to rob | 
Aaron Dyke of his right to a good name. 

About that time old Martha Cann disappeared 
from the neighborhood, none knew whither. 
fact, none had even known whence she came. 

Months rolled away, and Aaron Dyke contin- | 
ued steady and diligent, and so won his employ- 
er's confidence by his good understanding and 
attention to the interests of his business, that the 
merchant began to regard him as his most useful 
assistant. 

Two years from the time my story opens, Mr. 





In 


' seemed to be stirring. 


| of it the more I think I wasn’t. 


Ronan, with his wife and Alice, went to New 
York to spend a week. 

On the third night of their absence, Rowena, 
the second daughter, was startled from her sluin- 
bers about midnight by a strange hissing sound | 
and stealthy steps directly under her open win- | 
dow. She sprang up and listened. The air was 
still and sultry, and she could have canght the 
slightest movement, but now nothing unusual 
She waited several min- 
utes, and hearing nothing but the singing of in- 
sects in the leaves and grass, she lay down again 


| and was soon sound asleep. 


Morning came, and Rowena finding that no one 
else in the house had been disturbed, tried to 
persuade herself that her alarm was only fancy 
ora bad dream. But she did not quite sueceed 
in dismissing it from her mind. 

As night came on again she grew nervous and’ 
timorous. 

At the fall of twilight Aaron Dyke dropped in 
for a few minutes on his way to the store. 

“Well, how do you get along without your fa- 
ther, and mother, and Alice?” he inquired. 

“O nicely,” said Rowena. “Will isa good lit- 
tle boy, and Bridget is very steady and faithful. 
It’s a little lonesome, though—and—only last 
night I heard something right under my window, 
or thouglt 1 heard something, that has made me 
nervous ever since.’? And she related to Aaron 
the story of her little fright. “It may be I was 
dreaming,” she concluded, “but the more I think 
There’s some 
inystery about it, and I can’t get over it.” 

“Didn’t you hear the noise but once?” asked 
Aaron. 

“No. 
still.” 

“I guess “twas a dog or cat,” said Aaron, 
laughing. 

“No, it wasn’t,” answered Rowena, decidedly; 
“cats and dogs don’t make steps like what I heard. 
There was some person here for no good, I be- 
lieve. Honest persons don’t go into private yards 
at midnight and skulk along under the win- 
dows.”’ 


I listened a good while, but all was 


Failing to reason away her suspicion, and per- 
ceiving that she dreaded the coming night, 
Aaron finally offered to stay at the house, and 
be on hand if any thing happened. 

“Ill get John McColleg to sleep in the store,” 
said he, “and I’ll come over here as soon as I 
shut up.” 

“I wish you would,”’ replied Rowena. 

A little after nine Aaron came from the store. 
He put no faith in the girl’s fears, but was will- 
ing enough to do a kind turn; and as he knew 
little about fear himself, and was large and 
strong, he was a very proper person to keep 
guard. 

Being shown to hisroom for the night he went 
to bed and was soon asleep. Rowena went the 
rounds of the house with Bridget, and secured 


| every thing as well as she could, after which she 


shut herself in her chamber. She felt wakeful 
and anxious, and when she tried to rest, her pil- 
low seemed to burn under her head. She heard 
the clock strike ten, eleven, twelve, and then she 
arose and slipped on her wrapper and sat down 
by the window to watch. She had waited there 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, when a dark ob- 
ject in the garden by the grape-arbor fixed her 
attention. It was perfectly motionless, and Row- 
ena could not distinctly make out its shape, but 
she was sure it did not belong there. 

It was not a horse or a cow, for she had heard 
no noise, and such a creature in the garden would 
be sure to be feeding. It hardly resembled a 
man, for it was too short and too thick. Rowe- 
na watched and wondered till presently the figure 
moved and went crouching along the garden wall 
to the small barn in the rear of the house. Thor- 
oughly terrified now, Rowena ran to Aaron’s 
room and knocked hurriedly on the door. 

“Aaron, Aaron, wake up, wake up!’”’ she 
called. “Get right up this minute. Somebody’s 
gone into the barn. O dear!” 

Aaron sprang out of bed and drew on his 
clothes in a trice. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said, encouragingly, 
as he slipped by Rowena down the stairs. 
“Probably some one has gone into the barn to 
sleep on the hay.” 

He lighted a lantern, unlocked the back door 
and went out to the barn. It was well he was 
not a second later. Opening the barn-door he 
was met by the sight and smell of smoke, and 


effort sufticed to put out the fire. Rowena’s ; dered from one to another of the bystanders yp), 


watchfalness and Aaron Dyke’s prompt courage | 
had saved the barn, and probably the whole | 
homestead, from destruction. 

Then came the question, ““Who and where was 
the incendiary?” Some one had been seen to 
enter the barn, but no one had been seen to 
emerge from it. Picking up his lantern, Aaron 
searched every part of the building, but made no 
discovery. “Pshaw!” said he to himself, “TI 
might have known nobody would set a match to 
a barn and then stay in it to be burned up. That } 
fire-bug is far enough from here by this time.” | 

He went back to the kitchen, where he found 
Rowena and Bridget crouching down together, 
both frightened nearly out of their wits. 

“Misther Ahron, I blave me sowl somebody’s | 
come imt’ the house!”’ gasped Bridget, her teeth 
chattering; and Rowena, unable to utter a word, 
pointed to the back-door. 

Just then a loud, piercing scream from Willie’s 
room completed the terror of the poor females. 
Aaron rushed from the kitchen, and bounded up 
stairs—two steps at a time. 

“What's the matter?” said he, as he sprang | 
into the chamber where the little boy lay. 

“O dear, O dear!” sobbed Willie, convulsively, 
clutching Aaron by the coat as he came near the 
bed, and looking wildly at a dark figure in the 
corner. A low, hissing sound came from that 
part of the room, and for an instant the bold 
young man himself was startled. He held up 
his lantern, and by its light he could distinctly 
see the form of a tattered old woman, with a hag- 
gard face and long streaming gray hair. 

“Martha Cann!” exclaimed Aaron, suddenly 
recognizing her, “how in the world came you 
here ?”” 

“Revenge! revenge! Didn’t he help send my 
James to prison and to death ?”’ piped the wretch- 
ed old maniac, and darting from the chamber 
she rushed down stairs through the kitchen out 
of the house. 

Pursuers were promptly put on the track of 
poor Martha Cann, whom, of course, it was no 
longer safe to allow at large. She was found in 
the morning, in the glen that had once been her 
hiding-place—dead. 

Nobody doubted now who it was that had 
burned Simon Pinkham’s barn. 

When the merchant and his wife and daughter 
returned from New York, Rowena told them the 
story of the night adventure, and you may be 
sure they listened to it with deep emotion. 

“Aaron,” said Mr. Ronan, one day shortly 
after, “you have been a constant blessing to me 
ever since you came into my employ.” 

Aaron’s eye grew moist, and his lips quivered. 

“All that Iam, and all that I hope to become 
in life,’’ he answered, “I owe to you, Mr. Ronan, 
my truest and best friend. You took me when 
my name had been robbed of every virtue, and 
my heart of all light and hope. False suspicion 
and slander had filled my soul with passion and 
hate. You saved me from acts of desperation 
and perhaps crime.” 

The friendship so cemented never failed. At 
his death, twenty years after the event just 
narrated, Mr. Ronan left his clerk the means to 
pursue a prosperous business, in which he rapid- 
ily gained wealth. His character, once nobly 
rescued by his benefactor, grew continually in 
excellence and won the last homage of public es- 
teem. 

temembering the wrongs of his youth only to 
forgive them, he has spent his life setting an ex- 
ample of that Christian loving-kindness which 
was rudely denied him when he needed it most. 





a 
For the Companion. 


THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
A Glimpse of the Light. 

A light snow had fallen during the night. 

It made the cold city streets brighter, and clung 
to the eaves, and gables, and window-sills of the 
tall houses, enlivening their monotony with 
touches of grace and beauty. 

Gathered about a street musician stood several 
persons, attracted by a voice of remarkable pathos 





and power. Comments were freely made upon 
her singing and personal appearance, while the | 
girl watched every face with the keen glance of | 
an itinerant. i 

“She’s French,” said one. | 





rushing in to see whence it proceeded, he found 


| @ small pile of hay on fire in front of the horse- | 


mange. In a moment more the flame must have | 
mounted to the scaffold, and blazed beyond hn- | 
man control. 


Aaron ran to the large stone tank in the yard, 
and quickly filling a pail that stood by, he| 
dashed water over the burning hay, and this he | 
repeated several times. Five minutes of active! 


“No, Spanish.” | 

“Spanish eyes, but her manners are French. | 
Watch the ease and grace with which she plays,” 
said another. 

An old man muttered “Pity!’’ as he went has- 
tilyon. The gypsyish-looking girl continued her 
merry antics, tossed her long curls, jingled her 
tambourine, and sang in a loud, clear, though un- 
trained voice. Her large, liquid-brown eyes wan- 





a pleading expression, peculiar to street Musi. 
cians. Unlike many of her sisterhood, there Was 
nothing brazen or unpleasant in her manner, 

She had paused in front of a palatial resideno, 
one of whose plate-glass windows framed jy ‘ 
lovely picture,—Effie, the daughter of Co}, pay. 
son, a slender, beautiful, blue-eyed gir. ; 

Elegantly, even fastidiously attired, she fofmeg 
the greatest possible contrast to the tramp out. 
side, who, as the cold grew more intense, and the 
crowd lessened, struck the tambourine wit] 
tures that were almost wild. 

The singer caught her eye, and dropped a coy. 
tesy. She was in rags. Her hands were red apg 
chilled. Something like tears sparkled on he 
long lashes, but she sang only the louder, hoping 


1 ges 
ges. 


for some return for her merry notes. 


Effie Payson half smiled, and then an expres 
sion of profound sadness came over her face. 
She turned to a dark, slender woman, who gg 
knitting near the cheerful open coal fire. 

“IT should like to call that poor gir] in her. 
Miss Powers,” she said. “You can’t think hoy 
cold and wretched she looks.”’ 

“You'd better not,” was the qui@k reply, 4 
make it a rule never to give any thing to tramps.” 

“But I never made rules for such eases, §) 
not at all common-looking. I like her face.” 
persisted Effie. “Yes, I think she must come.” 

“Very imprudent, my dear. I know your papa 
wouldn’t like it. Depend upon it, she’s a low, 
miserable child, like all such street tramps. She 
might go in the kitchen. The servants would 
give her something to eat.” 

“No, I want her here. I should like to hear her 
talk,”’ Effie responded, with a determined little 
nod. She tapped on the pane and beckoned to 
the girl. The wild, restless eyes suddenly grew 
soft with smiles. Eagerly the girl with the tan. 


She's 


bourine turned to mount the marble steps. 








John, the footman, went to the door at the u- 
certain sound of the bell. He looked pompously 
down on the bright, vagrant face. 

“[’in wanted in here,” said the girl. 

“You!” with a frown and a scornful accent. 
“Better begone! Off with you!” 

“John, I called her in; and his young mistress 
appeared at the sitting-room door. 

Another moment, to John’s intense disgust, the 
musical tramp was ushered into the handsome 
apartment. 

For a second the girl stood like one transfixed 
upon the threshold, sending quick, sharp glances 
on every side. Never before had she looked up- 
on such splendors. 

At one glance Effie took in the exceeding shabbi- 
ness of the girl’s appearance, the intelligence of 
her features, the despondency of her manner. 
Miss Powers suspended her work, surveying her 
from head to foot, with a shrug that signified 
displeasure and disgust. 

“I called you in because you looked so cold and 
hungry,” said Effie, after a short silence. 

“Yes, miss, I’m both,’ was the quiet answer. 
“T haven’t had a mouthful to-day, or taken 4 
penny. I seldom get any thing to eat till Ige 
home, miss; and the vagrant heart w armed to 
the beautiful face before her. 

“Where is your home?” asked Effie. 

“Where such as you never come, I guess,” she 
answered; “in a court down town. It’s got ne 
name. Itruns out of analley. *Taint much like 
this place,” and she gave a faint little laugh. “I 
never saw any thing so nice as this.” 

“Have you parents?” asked Miss Powers, in 4 
severe voice. The girl shrugged her shoulders. 


| She had a vague remembrance of that small, dark 


visage. She shook her head. 

“My mother died when I was a little one. My 
father went off to sea, and never came back that 
I know of. I jest recollect him.” 

“Then who takes care of you?” 

The girl laughed at the question. 

“It’s us as takes care o’ her. Polly don’t be 
long to us, but she’s jest like a mother, I s’pore: 
We live together—she and I and Carl.” 
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“Who is Carl?” asked Miss Powers, with the 


| pencil and my ring from a bracket; but when I i 
“She gave them back,” said Effie, turning to’ gave her the things she handed them both back 


jirand manner of a judge, “and what is your | violently. 
name?” 
“Carl! He’s a deal older’n I am. We're like! Miss Powers; “gave them of her own free will, 


prother and sister, we are. He takes care o’ me, | before I even suspected her. 
and wont let the other boys tease me, They’re| is, poor thing! We don’t know how she is 
yl] afraid of Carl;’—her face brightened—“‘he | tempted. I won’t accuse her. If the officer comes 
whips ‘em. They call him the ‘leader,’ and ‘gen- | tell him he is not needed.” 
yeman Carl.’ They none of ’em like him.” Miss Powers had no intention of being thwart- 
Miss Powers frowned. ed. In this thing her authority should not be 
“You haven’t told us your name yet,” she said. | set at naught by a girl like Effie. She had seen 
“0, Stella—Stella Bretzel.”” She spoke up| the street-singer steal the articles. Her face re- 
quiekly, as if frightened. Effie grew very uneasy | mained unchanged. 
under this questioning. Stella, still on her knees, turned first to the 
“Come out into the dining-room,” she said, | woman whose stern eyes frightened her, then to 
jeading the way. | Effie, whose pitying face was as that of an angel. 
“Q Miss Effie, send her to the kitchen! What} She had thrown her tangled curls back, showing 
would your papa say? Pray send her to the | a broad, full brow smooth as marble. Her eyes 
servants.” ; painfully shining, indicated the agony she suf- 
“No,” was the quiet answer; and the girl fol-| fered. 
lowed Effie, glad to get away from the sharp eyes| “Miss Effie, [ shall do what I consider to be my 
of the inquisitive Miss Powers. ; duty in this case,” said Miss Powers. “TI consid- 
“There, sit down and enjoy yourself,’ said | er it quite out of your province. This girl is a 
Eifie, with a smile, placing fruit cake and other | tramp and a thief. She must be taken care of 
toothsome viands on the table. “Do you like | for the sake of the good of society. She is very 
milk” }eunning. Hoping for other favors, she returned 
“Q miss, them for me?” cried Stella, her great | you the stolen articles, and perhaps kept back 
prown eyes shining. something more. As soon as the officer comes I 
“Certainly; eat—eat all you want. I know you! shall tell him to take her off.”’ 
are hungry;” and Effie filled the plate of delicate | The girl fell all in a heap to the floor, moaning 
poreclain. piteously. Effie stood over her, her eyes lumi- 
The girl neded no second bidding. She forgot | nous, her slight figure drawn to its utmost height, 
fora brief time the cold streets, the weary tramp, | her cheeks were crimson, she trembled. 
the slights and insults that were daily aceompa- “If I don’t accuse her,’’ she said, “she can’t be 
niments of her profession. She drank in this; taken away.” 
light, warmth and beauty; forgot, perhaps, that| “ButI shall accuse her. I saw her take them, 
she was a waif, despised and unblessed of fortune. | and I shall certainly give her up to justice. 
Eiie watched her with smiles, supplying her Suppose it had been a watch, or your costly 
wants prodigally. The dish was cleared for the | bracelets, do you suppose she would have given 
second time. | them back? The child ought not to be allowed 
“Now would you like to take some to Polly and | to grow up in such iniquity.” 
Carl?” queried Effie. | “I wish I could find John!” cried Effie, step- 
“Wouldn’t I, just?’ How they will stare! ping aside irresolutely. “You are very cruel, 
Carl says 'm made fora lady. They’ll think | Miss Powers, and I don’t see that you have any 
somebody’s going to adopt me,” and she laughed | right to interfere. Suppose J were in trouble! 
lightly. Wouldn’t you like tohave me shielded? Get up, 


i 





to me, and said she was sorry. 
See how sorry she | honest? 


John for a policeman. 


Effie tied up a package. 

‘Pll give you some tea and sugar for Polly,” 
shesaid. ‘Wait here till I go for them.” 

The girl looked after her, clapping her hands | 
softly. 

“0, O,” she cried under her breath, “‘isn’t she | 


agood one ?—and so pretty, and so green!” Then 
she moved about softly, looking on every hand. 

Asmall gold pencil lay on a bracket with some 
other trinkets. The girl hesitated a moment as 
she gazed at them with greedyeyes. She sighed 
once, cast a furtive look at the door, grasped the 
pencil and a ring, and thrust them into her rag- 
ged pocket just as Effie came in with another 
bundle. 

“There,” she said, “take these to the woman 
you live with. I have sent a maid for some 
clothes that will fit you, and they’re not a bit 
shabby. You will look so nice in them!” she 
added, with an admiring glance at the dark, 
bright face. 

The girl flushed, and moved uneasily. 

“If you please, miss, I ought to be going,’”’ she 
said. “‘Polly’ll be looking for me.” 

A servant came in with a bundle. 

“Very well, here are the clothes, and I hope 
you will be quite comfortable in them.” 

“Thank you, miss;’ and there was a strange 
glitter in the dark, expressive eyes. She drew 
her hand hastily over them. Then she plunged 
it in her pocket. 

“You wont believe me, miss, maybe, but I’m 
awfulsorry. Please don’t lay it upag’inst me. I 
never did it before.”’ 

She was trembling from head to foot. 
very fingers shook. 

“Why, what are these?” cried Effie, recoiling; 
“my ring and pencil’ 

“Yes, miss, yours. I took ’em—after you was 
sokind tome. I-wish I'd died first! Yes, I stole 
‘em. I’m awful sorry! It’s the first time! I'll 
hever do it again!” 

“You—took these things!” looking over at the 
nearly empty bracket, and drawing a long breath. 
“O, how could you? I trusted you so! You 
didn’t look like a thief. I wouldn’t have Miss 
Powers know it for the world!” 

“But Miss Powers does know it,” said a sharp, 
decisive voice, as the woman made her appear- 
ance, with heightened color. “What did I tell 
you, Miss Effie? Iwarned you. I knew the girl 
was a thief. They allare. I sent John for a po- 
liceman directly; by this time he must be here.” 

The girl gave one shrill ery of terror. Her face 
stew deathly white. She fell on her knees. She 
lifted both hands with imploring gestures. 

“O miss, O dear, kind lady,” she exclaimed, 
beseechingly, “don’t send me to the lock-up, 


Her 





j 


; would have done so, but Miss Powers stood 


Stella. I wont let you go; no, not if twenty offi- 
cers come.”’ 

How she was to prevent it she did not know, 
but her heart was brave with heroic impulses, 
and she felt a certain blind faith in herself. 

The girl now crying more softly, lifted herself 
from the floor. She glanced about her with a 
hunted look. The tambourine, with the two 
bundles, stood ina chair. She cared for nothing 
now only to escape. If with one bound she could 
have gained the hall and fought her way out she 


guard at the only door that led that way. 

There was a sound at that moment as of some 
one entering by the front door. She sank back 
against the wall and commenced to sob again. 
To her apprehension every noise ushered in the 
dreaded policeman. She had heard terrible sto- 
ries of cruelty and oppression in connection with 
these officers, and as she had said, would rather 
have died than fallen into their hands. 

Effie listened also with paling cheek. She 
stood there grasping nervously the soft rich folds 
of her dress. No noise or confusion ensued, only 
the rustling of garments, then a light tread on 
the stairs, then a slow vanishing sound of foot- 
steps. 

“It’s auntie!” exclaimed Effie, with almost a 
sob of relief; “she wont let you go; don’t be 
frightened, Stella. I don’t care now that auntie 
has come. She never refuses me any thing I 
ask. Keep quite still, even if the officer comes; 
you sha’n’t be touched.” 

Effie flew up the stairs into the presence of a 
gentle, refined-looking lady, who was taking off 
her hat before the mirror. It was Aunt Elsie, 
who started at the sight of the pale, distorted 
features reflected in the glass. She turned quick- 
ly, a look of concern in her face. 

“O auntie, you wont let her go, will you? For 
my sake, auntie! A poor child just as old as I 
am, only so differently brought up, poor thing! 
Indeed, she gave me back every thing, wasn’t 
that honest? And now she is nearly frightened 
to death, for Miss Powers has sent for a police- 
man, and John was only too glad to go. You 
know how he hates that kind. O auntie, auntie!” 

Thus in wild, disjointed sentences the girl 
broke upon her aunt's pleasant thoughts. For 
one moment Miss Payson stood gazing at the ex- 
cited girl, then she spoke. 

“If I could only urderstand you, dear. Some- 
thing has happened of an unpleasant nature. 
Whois she? What have Miss Powers and the 
policeman to do with it? Bea little more cohe- 
rent, Effie.’’ 

“The girl with the tambourine, I mean. She 





Wasn’t that 
But Miss Powers, who always sees the | 
worst in people, had watched her, and she sent 
The poor girl is nearly 
frightened to death. Don’t let her be taken 
away, auntie. She gave them back of her own 
accord, and I wont accuse her.” 

Her aunt looked grave. 

“It is never safe to have such people in the 
house,”’ she said. 

“Now, Aunt Elsie, you are against me, too,” 
and Effie burst into tears. | 
“My dear, wait and let me see about it. Per- | 
haps something can be done. Certainly the child 
was honest in giving back the things; but she 
stole them first. There, there, stop crying or you 
will be ill, with all this excitement.” 

They had reached the bottom of the stairs as 
John entered, in company with a tall, broad- 
shouldered man in a_ policeman’s uniform. 
John’s scarlet face wore a self-satisfied expres- 
sion. The officer looked coolly before him. Aunt 
Elsie paused. Effie caught at her hand, cold and 
trembling with excitement. 

“Here he is, miss,’ said John, breathlessly. 
“Where be the vagrind ?”’ j 

“What does all this mean?’ exclaimed a star- 
tled voice. 

Effie, with a loud exclamation, sprang towards 
her father. 

“Please send him away,” she cried, excitedly, 
pointing towards the policeman, while John 
looked on aghast. 

“Why, what is he here for, my dear?’ asked 
Mr. Payson. 

“It’s a vagrind as is stole, sir,” 
“That girl with the tambourine.” 
“Then the officer must do his duty,’ said Mr. 
Payson, sternly. “I have been troubled enough 
with these itinerants, they both lie and steal. I 
don’t know as any mercy should be shown 
them.” 

“Papa,” cried Effie, with a pained expression, 
“wont you hear my story first?” 

“Why, certainly, my dear,’”’ he answered, laugh- 
ing; “but you are a poor judge of human nature. 
I think, meantime, I had better keep the police- 
man here.” 


said John. 


‘To be continued. 
ee 


PROTECTION. 

Through deserts of the cross thou leadest, 
I follow, leaning on thy hand. 

From out the cloud thy child thou feedest, 
Thou bring’st him water from the sand. 

I know thy works and ways will end 

In love and blessing, thou true Friend. 
Enough, if thou art ever near. 

I know whom thou wilt glorify, 

And raise o’er stars and worlds on high, 
Thou lead’st through clouds and darkness here. 


———— - 
For the Companion. 
A REMARKABLE COMET. 


We had been looking for the comet with much 
interest every evening, as there were several juvenile 
philosophers in our company who came into this sys- 
tem some time after the last great comet made its 
exit, and of course they were extremely curious 
about this celestial visitant. 
We overheard a group of these youngsters discuss- 
ing the question beneath our study window the 
other night. 
“What do you think "twill be like, Hal, when it 
comes?” asked one. 
“Like a—like a thunderbolt, I guess.” 
“But it don’t go so fast,’ objected the first. 
“O, but yes it does, though! It—it goes hundreds 
and millions of miles, I guess. Papa says it does.” 
“But you can’t see it going, can you?” piped in 
another little voice. 
“To be sure you can—just like a steam car or a fire- 
work, you know.” 
It was a very lovely evening, and the sky quite 
clear, and I thought it possible that the comet might 
be seen ; so I went into another room that has a north- 
ern aspect, and almost immediately the comet flashed 
on my sight just beneath the pole star. 
I put on my hat and went out to tell the boys what 
I had discovéred, and a stampede round the back of 
the house was the result. 
“OQ-0-0-0-0!’ was the greeting the comet received, 
just as if it were a sky-rocket. 
“Isn't he bright?” “Isn’t he big?” ‘Where’s 
his tail?”’ “Now don’t he move?” were the excla- 
mations that followed. 
I was rather astonished myself at its appearance. 
Considerably larger than a star of the first magni- 
tude, it did seem to have a very decided motion, as 
though he were approaching us. 
“Isn’t he moving, papa?” 
“If I am not very much deceived, it is moving 
through the heavens in a southerly direction,” said 
I. “But it must be going at a fearful rate.” 





stood outside, singing, and she looked so sad and 


don’t, don’t! I'd rather die, indeed I had, before | hungry I had her come in, and I gave her some- 


Your eyes this minnte. Iwas never took in my' thing to eat. While I went to make up a bundle ing!” 


“There, that’s just what I said!” cried Charlie, tri- 
umphantly. “And look at him now, what he’s do- 


most surprising phenomenon I ever heard of. 
so distinctly seen moving at the rate he does, he must 
be either much nearer the earth than we suppose, or 
his motion must be even greater than light, which is, 
as you know’’—— 


life. O Polly, O Carl!” and she began sobbing! of clothes for her—I pitied her so—she took my | What it was doing now was certainly more amaz- 


ng still. It began to have an oscillatory motion 


from right to left, describing an arc of about one 
degree. 


“Well, boys,” said I, in astonishment, “that is the 
To be 


But just then it disappeared very suddenly, and a 


small, white, fleecy cloud became visible in his place, 
which seemed to be approaching quite rapidly. 


By-and-by the cloud vanished also; but, as it 


seemed, just behind the trees at the bottom of the 
garden. 


Of course we all ran down and passed into the next 
field, at the further end of which a large, white ob- 
ject was swaying about, and moving slowly over the 
grass. 

Summoning up our courage, we cautiously ap- 
proached the celestial spectre, somewhat excited at 
the idea of catching a real, genuine comet, and re- 
solving the mystery of its components at las!t,—a 
question that has puzzled astronomers from the earli- 
est ages. 
We soon surrounded the mysterious object, and 
found it to be about six feet high, and about three 
feet in diameter. It was composed of tissue paper, 
and was pear shaped, the lower part terminating in 
an orifice about six inches wide, kept open by copper 
wire, to which was attached a sponge that smelt of 
spirits of wine. 
———_+or—___—_ 

For the Companion. 


THE WRITING ROCK. 


It is nearly certain that America was discovered 
long before the hardy Northmen penetrated into the 
more temperate latitudes of the sea, or before the 
adventurous sails of Americus Vespucius were waft- 
ed among the blooming islands of the Caribbean. It 
is also nearly certain that adventurers from the Old 
World made a temporary settlement on the eastern 
coast of Massachusetts before the Pilgrims fled to 
Holland, and left the dyke-walled harbor of Delft 
Haven for the wintry coast of New England and the 
storm-smitten waters of Provincetown Bay. 

Among the most marked evidences that the coast 
of New England was visited by old-time mariners 
long before the coming of the Spanish voyagers, Ve- 
razzano and the Pilgrims, are the well preserved 
relics known as the Writing Rock, at Dighton, 
Mass., the Skeleton in Armor found at Fall River, 
and that ancient landmark, the Old Stone Tower, at 
Newport. 

The celebrated Writing Rock at Dighton, Mass., 
is situated on the Taunton River, a stream associated 
with many Indian traditions and events of colonial 
history. It is often visited by antiquarians, and its 
inscriptions are well preserved. It consists of an in- 
sulated mass of fine grained granite, lying on the 
sands of the river, a few feet above low water mark, 
but covered with water at each rising of the tide. It 
is eleven feet long and nearly five feet high. On the 
water side it presents an inclined plane, the face of 
which, eleven feet by five feet, seems to have been 
originally covered with sculptures and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. The face of the rock is extremely hard, 
and, however old the inscriptions may be, those that 
rise above the low water mark can have undergone 
but little change from the action of the elements. 
The rock was noticed by the Pilgrims, but received 
but moderate attention from historians, antiquari- 
ans and travellers until the years 1834-5, when a 
most extraordinary relic was found in the vicinity, 
a few miles distant, in the then town of Fall River. 
In digging down a hill near the town, a mass of 
earth slid off, uncovering a human skull, which was 
found to belong to a body buried in a sitting pos- 
ture, enveloped ina covering of bark. This envolop 
was removed, when the astonished workman found 
that the trunk of this human body was encased in a 
helmet of brass. The helmet, which is similar to 
that which Homer describes as having been worn by 
Hector, is thirteen inches long, six inches broad at 
the upper end and about five inches at the lower. It 
was evidently cast in a furnace, and is about one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness. 

But what is most remarkable about this armor is, 
that it seems to have no association with the armorial 
customs of Northern or Eastern Europe, nor, with 
any recent historical-date. Below the breastplate, 
and entirely encirling the body, was a belt composed 
of brass tubes, each four and a half inches in length 
and three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, ar- 
ranged longitudinally and close together. The tubes 
were cast upon hallow reeds, and were so prepared 
as to protect the vulnerable parts of the body below 
the breastplate. 

Who were these mysterious: and unknown mari- 
ners? The poet Longfellow, in his “Skeleton in 
Armor,” associates this nameless hero with the 
builders of the round arch tower in Newport, which 
the Danes claim as the work of their ancestors. Qut 
of the materials thus supplied the poet weaves a fan- 
ciful story, which is familiar to many of my readers: 

ye. omer speak, thou fearful guest, 
Who with thy hollow breast, 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me!” 

To which the skeleton in armor is supposed to be- 
gin his story thus: 

“Far in the Northern land, 
By the wild Baltic strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the ger-falcon.” 


The researches of travellers and antiquarians have, 














however, thrown discredit upon the romantic narra- 
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and the inscription on the Writing Rock seem to | work, that the pulsations of his heart numbered 
be of Asiatic origin. The most careful writers on | 96, being 24 in excess of the ordinary pulse, 72; 
the subject believe the Writing Rock to contain a | after “Marigold,” 99; “Sikes and Nancy,’ 118; 
| Thus, while his audiences 
were rejoicing over talented histrionic display, 
the efforts of the reader were driving nails into 
his coffin, breaking down the delicate wall of the 
nervous system of the brain, flooding that great 
organ with an inundation of fluid, which doomed 
the birthplace of Pickwick and a host of other 
interesting characters of English fictitious his- 


representation of the Pillars of Hercules (Gibral- 
tar), and that the mail-clad hero was one of the 
crew of a Phoenician vessel who passed the Pil- 
lars of Hercules and crossed the Western main. 
The armor is the same as appears in drawings 
taken from the sculptures found at Palenque, 
Mexico, which has led to the supposition that an 
Asiatic race transiently settled in North Amer- 





ica, and afterwards went to Mexico and founded 

those rock-walled cities, in exploring the ruins | 
of which such astonishing evidences of Asiatic | 
civilization have been discovered. A portion of | 
the North American Indians and certain tribes | 
of the Aztecs in Mexico had distinct traditions of | 
the flood. 





THE WRITING ROCK, AND INSCRIPTION. 


It is highly probable that the American conti- 
nent was known to the ancients, though in a 
somewhat imperfect way. Plato, four hundred 
years before our Saviour’s time, has given a par- 
ticular account of a great Atlantic island “in the 
mouth of the sea, and in the passage to those 
straits called the Pillars of Hercules, an island 
that was larger than Libya and Asia.” Strabo 
and Pliny both mention the same island. Weare 
told that a navigator named Hano, or Hanno, 
departed from the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar), 
leaving Libya to the left, and sailing thirty days 
westward, discovered land. Columbus made his 
first discovery of land in about the same time, and 
Americus beheld certain islands in nineteen days 
after he left Cape de Verd. 

The Pheenicians or Canaanites were among the 
most persevering of the early navigators. Take 
for a momertt the map of Asia, and glance over 
the narrow strip of territory lying between the 
hills of Palestine and the sea, the ancient sites of 
Tyre and Sidon, into whose gay bazaars, glitter- 
ing temples and spacious palaces, once flowed the 
luxuries of the world. Phoenicia, like modern 
England, was once queen of the sea. Tyre and 
Sidon, the London and Liverpool of the Mediter- 
ranean, were unexampled in maritime glory. The 
ships of Pheenicia gathered the treasures of the 
Mediterranean, the Euxine and the Adriatic, the 
vine-clad hills of Tonia and Italy, and the luxuri- 
ous shores of Southern Europe and Northern Af- 
rica, from Jaffa to the Pillars of Hercules, which 
were believed to be the extreme limit of the 
world. At length these bold navigators began to 
pass beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and to pene- 
trate far into the Western Ocean. Diodorus Sic- 
ulus tells us that certain Phoenician sailors were 
cast on avery fertile island in the Western Ocean, 
and these adventurers left no stone unturned to | 
keep the knowledge of this wonderful region from 
the Europeans. The Pheenicians began to visit 
the British Islands for tin, and the Baltic for am- 
ber. Their exploits extend over a period from 
the time when Hiram, King of Tyre, supplied 
Solomon with materials for the building of the 





temple, to the landing of the Christian princes at 
Cyprus and Jaffa at the beginning of the Cru- | 
sades. 

Strange as it may seem, it is yet highly proba- | 
ble that these Pheenicians or Canaanites discov- | 
ered the Azores, or Summer Islands, and, push- | 
ing further to the west, were cast upon the rug- | 
ged shores of our own land, and this remarkable | 
event, of which we have no written record, may | 
have happened as long as eight hundred years 


ago. H. BR. 
——= oe — 
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How Mr. Dickens’ “Pusiic ReEAprNas” | 
HASTENED HIS DEATH.—A New York paper 
makes the statement that the paralysis, which | 
ended the great novelist’s earthly career, was due 
almost exclusively to that very act of his life 
which drew admiring thousands to listen to the! 
delineations in person of the leading characters 
of, his published works. On leaving the plat- 


| are startling. 





“Oliver Twist,’ 124. 


| tory. 
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INDIAN HYMNS. 


Some weeks ago we published in the Compan- 
ion the fragment of an Indian hymn, whose pe- 
culiarity has attracted attention, and led certain 
correspondents to write to us concerning its or- 
We do not know its writer, or 


igin and original. 
the circumstances under which it was composed. 


It seems to have been the production of a con- 
verted Indian, and, as we find parts of it in very 
old hymn-books, it must have been in use a cen- 


tury ago. It used to be sung in Methodist 


prayer meetings in the same way that old slave 
hymns or the Jubilee Singers’ refrains are some- 
One of our readers, Eliza 
Woodworth, Ashtabula County, O., sends us the 


times sung now. 


original of the hymn in full, which she says was 
given to her by her grandfather in 1833. It is as 
follows: 
In de dark wood, no Indian nigh, 
Den me look heaben, and send up cry, 
—— my knees so low. 
Dat God on high, in shinee place, 
See me in night, wid teared face, 
De priest, he tell me so. 
God send He angels take me care; 
He come Heself and hear my prayer, 
If inside heart do pray. 
God see me now, He know me here, 
He say, Poor Indian, never fear, 
Me wid you night and day. 
So me lub God wid inside heart; 
He fight for me, He take my part, 
He save my life before. 
God lub poor Indian in the wood; 
So me lub God, and dat be good; 
Me’ll praise him two times more. 


When me be old, me head be gray, 

Den He no lebe me, so He say, 
Me wid you till you die. 

Den take me up to shinee place, 

See white man, red man, black man’s face, 
All happy like on high. 


Few days, den God will come to me, 
He knock off chains, He set me free, 
Den take me up on high. 

Den Indian sing His rape blest, 
And lub and praise Him wid de rest, 
And neber, neber cry. 

In the early days of New England, before the 
Indian missions had been brought to an end by 
the sweeping away of the tribes, several fine 
hymns were composed by Indians, and were used 
in the churches. The best known is that begin- 
ning,— 

“When shall we three meet again?” 
It was composed by three Indians at the planting 
of a memorial pine on leaving Dartmouth College, 
where they had been receiving a Christian edu- 
cation. The stanzas which follow are particu- 
larly fine: 

“Though in distant lands we sigh, 

Parched beneath a burning sky, 

Though the deep between us rolls, 

Friendship shall unite our souls; 

And in fancy’s wide domain, 

There we three shall meet again. 


““When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamps are dead, 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, health and strength are laid, 
Where immortal spirits reign, 

There we three shall meet again.” 

These Indians afterwards met in the same 
place and composed another hymn, which is as 
beautiful and touching. It begins: 

“Parted many a toil-spent year, 

Pledged in youth to memory dear, 

Still to friendship’s magnet true, 

We our social joys renew; 

Bound by love’s unsevered chain, 

Here on earth we meet again.” 

ee 

IGNORANCE AND CRIME. 

Education is important to every one as a means 
of widening his knowledge and range of happi- 
ness, and of fitting him to do better work in life. 
An educated man has more employments open 
to him, and can earn better wages than one who 
is ignorant and undisciplined. 

But education is of equal importance to society 
in guarding against crime, and diminishing the 
number of criminals. The statistics on this point 
In France, a few years ago, one- 
half of the inhabitants could neither read nor 
write. From this half came ninety-five per cent. 
of the criminals arrested, and eighty-seven per 
cent. of those convicted. In the New England 
States seven per cent. of the inhabitants cannot 
read or write, and eighty per cent. of the crimes 
committed are from this small number. In New 
York and Pennsylvania the proportion of igno- 
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for a country is to make education compulsory,! For two days and nights this scene remains 


and to force all parents to send their children to 
school. 

A THIRD TERM OF THE PRESI- 

DENCY. 

Much has been lately said about re-electing 
Gen. Grant to the presidency for a second time, 
and thus giving him a third term of our highest 
office. So far as we know, the President himself 
has said nothing upon the subject, and therefore 
he cannot be held responsible for what others say. 

It is evident that the matter is growing in in- 
terest. It bids fair to be the leading political 
topic in 1875, the year before the next presiden- 
tial election. 

It is common to hear the assertion made that a 
man can be re-elected to the presidency but once. 
This is a mistake. There is nothing to preventa 
President who has been in office for two terms 
from running for a third term. 

So far is it from being the fact that a President 
is limited to two terms of service, that the men 
who are by common consent admitted to be the 
greatest leaders who ever filled the presidency 
were notonly offered third terms, but they were 
strongly urged to accept them,—and they might 
have secured them, without difficulty. 

President Washington was urged to take a 
third term, in 1796-97, and had he consented so 
to do he would have received every electoral vote, 
just as he had received every such vote in 
1788-89, and in 1792-93; and no man in the coun- 
try would have thought of saying that his action 
was unconstitutional. But Washington firmly 
refused to serve for a third term. His original 
purpose was to have served but one term, and he 
made preparations to retire as early as 1792; but 
circumstances then demanded that he should re- 
main in office, and, like the patriot that he was, 
he waived his own wishes in behalf of those of 
his countrymen. 

President Jefferson was requested by his friends 
to run for a third term, in 1808-09; and so strong 
was his party, that a second re-election could 
easily have been secured forhim. But he would 
not listen to the request, and left office in 1809. 
He agreed with Washington, that two terms were 
all that a man should serve, no matter how great 
his popularity. Undoubtedly these two illustri- 
ous men were deeply desirous of setting such ex- 
amples as should bé of force with both people 
and politicians. 

They succeeded in what they undertook. 
Since Mr. Jefferson decided not to take a third 
term, it never has been regarded as a proper polit- 
ical movement to renominate a President for a 
third term. President Jackson was a very pop- 
wlar man, but no one openly urged that he should 
have a third term; and he would have refused to 
be a candidate in 1836, had all his friends been in 
favor of his nomination. : 

Only seven of our Presidents have been re- 
elected, namely, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln and Grant. The oth- 
ers served only a single term, each, or part of a 
term. Three were defeated when running for a 
second term, namely, John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams and Martin Van Buren. Two died while 
serving a first term, namely, Gen. Harrison and 
Gen. Taylor. All the others—Polk, Taylor, Fill- 
more, Pierce, Buchanan and Johnson—were not 
nominated a second time. 


———_—____-4@ 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND 
SIERRAS. 

The eastern traveller westward-bound across 
the continent cannot fail to note with astonish- 
ment one fact relative to the Rocky Mountains. 
Apparently they are not crossed at all; certainly 
nothing of them is seen, while the Sierras, forty- 
eight hours beyond, and in reality mere mole- 
hills in comparison, pile up rough and rugged 
barriers to overcome which the Central Pacific 
Railroad has been forced to build trestle, and 
tunnel, and snow-shed for a distance of more 
than fifty miles. Within three hours after leav- 
ing Cheyenne the San Francisco train has 
reached the highest point of land touched by 
railroad iron upon this continent, and the excur- 
sionists look from the car-windows at Sherman 
station upon the tops of the Black Hills at an el- 
evation of about eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. No regular and mighty range is 
seen, no gorges and canyons, nor peaks with tow- 
ering, snow-capped crest. The nature of the land 
is in general flat and unattractive, dotted here 
and there by some solitary cone-shaped mound, 
or more rarely, by a straggling line of cones a 
few miles in extent, and covered with scrubby, 
brown-hued sage brush. Nothing warns the 
traveller that he has climbed and is even now 
traversing the grandest mountain system on the 
continent, while the absence of the pine and ce- 





form after reading “Copperfield,” so laborious, | rant criminals to educated is as seven to one, and | dar is the only finger-point to remind him that 
earnest and pathetic were the exertions made by | in the whole country ten to one. The only safety | timber line lies far below. 


nearly the same as the car is moving westwa, 
yet all that time is it upon a descending grade, », 
places of more than one hundred feet to the yi; 
At length the second range, the Sierras, a), 
reached. : 
“Afar the bright Sierras lie 
A swaying line of snowy white, 
A fringe of heaven hung in sight 
Against the blue haze of the sky.” 

Here there is a complete change. Winding jn 
and out of the long, smoky snow-sheds the steay, 
horse puffs wildly onward along the very byjp) 
of fearful precipices, shoots thunderingly throug) 
darksome tunnels and rattles over trestle a(. 
trestle, until the watcher, filled with the beait; 
and grandeur of the scene, passes favorable judy 
ment upon “these” as mountains, in the gyi. 
breath condemning as unworthy the name, th. 
forgotten and in truth unseen Rockys, now {q 
behind. 

“Sierras and eternal tents 
Of snow that flash o'er battlements 
Of mountains.” 

Nor is this decision to be wondered at in oy. 
who but travels across and not up and down tle 
continent. Stop at Cheyenne, turn southwaid, 
and for one or two hundred miles coast along the 
base of the Rocky range. Then will its full maj 
esty and glory be known. Rising, spur abo;e 
spur, until the hoary heads of Long's, Grey's 
and Pike’s Peaks are hidden behind eternal snoys 
or lofty clouds, stretching away northward to 
where the undisturbed Peace River winds jts 
three thousand miles of length along the silent 
valleys, and southward to the land of the orange, 
Apache and palm, spreading from east to west 
across a belt of country more than two hundred 
miles in width, this frowning wall of rock well 
deserves its name as the veritable backbone of 
our continent; nor can the American tourist {ail 
to glow with worthy pride of country as he gazes, 
awed and overcome, upon the longest and mos 
wonderful mountain-chain upon the face of our 


globe. 
“Here 
Among the boulders mossed and brown, 
That time and storms have toppled down, 
From towers undefiled by man, 
Low cabins nestle as in fear, 
And look no longer than a span.” 


ae ees 
POOR CHILDREN’S EXCURSIONS. 

Poor children’s excursions seem to have b 
come a part of the system of voluntary charitis 
in the great cities of New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. This is the third summer season since 
they were generally inaugurated, and, though 
there is less said about them this year than for- 
merly, the novelty of the movement having 
passed, they are none the less popular. In New 
York, any one who will contribute $100 towards 
the Poor Children’s Excursion Fund, may supe 
intend one of these excursions, and have the 
honor of calling it his own. He indeed is a quiet 
benefactor, for whose work titles are no compen 
sation, who takes a party of these neglected, ur 
loved little ones, out of the airless, healthless ten- 
ement alleys of the sun-smitten city and gives 
them one perfect day of enjoyment on the coel 
sea, and amid the green groves and waving fields 
of the great paradise of the country, revealing to 
them a new life and capacities of enjoyment of 
which many of them never dreamed. 

In Boston these excursions have the most sy+ 
tematic management, and embrace all the poor 
children of the city. The excursionists in for- 
mer years went by boat to some of the delightful 
summer resorts in the harbor or in the bay. 
They now go by rail to Silver Lake, a bright 
sheet of water some five miles in circumference, 
lying in the centre of one of the great pine woods 
which reach out from the old historic town of 
Plymouth, Mass., in the present township of 
Plympton. 

We spent a few hours in company with the 
first party of these excursionists, and have s!- 
dom witnessed a greater overflow of joy. The 
children numbered over one thousand, and em- 
braced the North End Mission Sunday school, 
and the neglected street children from the poo! 
est precincts of the city. We had often seen 
them on hot evenings, hutless, shoeless, playing 
in their rags on the sidewalks of the narrow 
streets and felt if the Christianity of the city was 
anywhere lacking in its mission it was het. 
And now that the houses on the broad avenues 
that radiate from the Common and Public Gar 
den were closed for the summer, and the people 
of wealth had gone to the cool retreats by the 
sea, we could but rejoice that these poor chil- 
dren were again remembered, and feel that the 
“cup of water only” would not fail in its 
ward. 

When the train stopped in Plympton Woods 
the little excursionists were so overjoyed that the 
boys leaped from the windows of the cars with 4 
shout, presenting a novel scene, which might 
have tempted the pencil of an artist. They we™ 
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marshalled into a column, and marched to the | 
picnic-stand to the music of the band. A lunch 
was served, and then there was a rush for the | 
lake. In a few minutes the cool, shaded waters | 
were alive with nimble swimmers, and the shouts | 
of happy voices filled the shores, while the winds 
whispered low among the pines. | 

The children had some noble-hearted waiters | 
at their service, when the band led them to the | 
dinner-tables. Among them was the wife of our 
temperance Governor of the State, and other la- | 
dies of position. 

And not less happy than the children them- | 
selves seemed these almoners of Christian chari- | 
ty. Madame de Sevigne has somewhere re- | 
marked that “The true mark of a good heart is | 
its capacity for loving.” Unselfish love is indeed 
the true sunshine of life, and the happiest faces 
we have ever looked upon are those who create 
happiness around them, 


” 


At the close of a day replete with enjoyment 
the train swept back from the darkening pine 
groves of Plympton, all of the children bearing 
bunches of ferns which they had gathered in the 
cool shadows of the woods, the boys singing 
“Glory Hallelujah,’ and the band playing 
“Home Again,’ and “Robin Adair2’ As Mr, 
Jones, the faithful superintendent of the North 
End Mission Sunday school, passed through the 
train, car after car rang with cheers, of whose 
sincerity there could be no doubt. The hearty 
shout showed how grateful the susceptible hearts 
of children are to their benefactors, which was 
not the least pleasing occurrence of the long and 
happy day. 





LORD ELDON’S FIRST JUDGMENT, 


When John Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain, for almost twenty-five years, under 
five administrations, was a fellow of University Col- 
lege, in 1773, two of the students complained to him 
that the cook had made and sent to the table an ap- 
ple-pie that could not be eaten. This was treated as 
aserious charge, and the future Lord Chancellor di- 
rected that the cook should be brought before him 
to answer to it. 

The poor woman’s defence was that she had a very 
nice and well-cooked fillet of veal, which those could 
eatwho did not like her pie. Mr. Scott overruled 
this plea as not applying to the case of the pie, and 
ordered that the article itself should be brought into 
court that he might learn by examining it, whether 
the charge was true. A messenger was sent for the 
pie, but returned with word that the other students, 
king advantage of the absence of the cook’s ac- 
cusers, had eaten it. The judge then delivered his 
first judgment in these words: 

“The charge here is that the cook has sent up an 
apple-pie that cannot be eaten. Now that cannot be 
said to be uneatable which has been eaten; and as 
this apple-pie has been eaten, it was eatable. Let 
the cook be absolved.” 

Lord Eldon afterwards remarked that he wished 
there were no others than apple-pie cases, and there 
would be fewer doubts and delays in the law. 


+o 


POWER OF BEARING HEAT. 

It is generally supposed that the human frame can- 
not endure great heat, and if exposed to it will soon 
sink in exhaustion. This is true in hot climates, to 
Which people have not been accustomed. But in 
this case the effect may be due to influences from 
Vegetation, or to some disturbances of nature. 

It is certain that artificial heat, far greater than 
the heat of the sun in the torrid zone, may be borne 
Without special suffering orharm. The British Jour- 
nal of Science says that men in iron establishments 
work without inconvenience with the thermometer 
constantly at 120°, and in pits for making the Besse- 
mer steel at 140°. In Turkish baths the shampooers 
are often busily engaged for four or five hours in 
Succession, with the temperature at 110°. In the Red 
Sea steamers the stoke hole marks 145°; and in 
enamel works the operators are compelled daily to 
endure a heat of 300°. The elastic power of the hu- 
man body in accommodating itself to extremes is 
wonderful, 

i es 


BUNCOMBE. 

A member of Congress from Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, once abruptly closed a dull speech, 
Perceiving that otherwise he would be left with bare 
walls. He waved to his few remaining auditors to 
depart. He said he was only “talking for Bun- 
combe.”” So this slang phrase has become almost an 
idiom. When a man is bent on talking for a local 
object, every one says, “He is talking for Bun- 
combe.” 

So ee 


A PATRON OF THE FINE ARTS. 


much,” naming the price of each. 
paid too much?” 

The artist being unwilling to disturb his equanim- | 
ity, replied that it depended a great deal on cireum- 
stances, but he thought it most likely he had not 
paid more than was right. 

“One more question, mister,” he exclaimed anx- 
iously, as the artist was about to resume his work ; | 
“do you think” (leaning over him and speaking in a} 
lower tone), “do you really think, mister, that these 
Eyetallians put good materials in their pictures?” 


“Do you think I| 
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CASTELAR, 


Castelar is the first orator of Spain, perhaps of Eu- | 
rope, and proved himself an able statesman in the | 
few months he held the reins of government. Kate 
Field, in her visit to Spain, met him, and gives a} 
good description of him: | 


He was a man of thirty-six, about five feet six inches | 
tall, inclined to corpulency, squarely built and short- | 
necked. He had an olive complexion, great black, | 
sympathetic eyes denoting a near-sightedness that 
the glasses hanging from his neck proved; a round | 
face shorn of all but a heavy black mustache con- 
cealing the mouth too much to please a physiogno- 
mist; a round, good-natured chin, a pet 4 dome- 
shaped head, somewhat suggestive of Shakespeare’s, 
benevolent to others, yet ungenerous to itself in the 
matter of hair. This was Emilio Castelar, he too 
introverted to remark the ink stain upon his shirt or 
the general carelessness of his dress. Enemies make 
capital out of this personal negligence. It shows 
how clean Castelar must be inside when opponents 
are obliged to attack his clothes, 

What first rises to the surface in Castelar is ex- 
ceeding amiability. Thoroughly unassuming, not 
anxious to speak of himself, he turned the conver- 
sation upon America, expressing great interest in 
our government, wanting to know about the condi- 
tion of the South, and regretting that he did not 
speak English. He could read it, and was very fond 
of Emerson, but to talk it was beyond his power. 
Castelar speaks French, but not purely. The Cortes 
had closed its doors three days before, so I could 
not hear him at his best. Americans have as- 
sured me that Castelar excited them to the highest 
itch, although speaking a language unknown to 
hem. His pantomime and fervor inspired an en- 
thusiasm for they could not tell what! This is in- 
deed oratory: 

“Ah, I love the tribune—-I love speaking!’ ex- 
claimed Castelar, in the tone of one not quite at 
home in his new position. 

“Then you are thrust into power! You accept the 
presidency, because there is no one else?” 
“Precisely.” 

It seemed to me Castelar uttered the absolute 
truth. It seemed to me he realized what nature had 
intended him for—authorship and oratory. It seemed 
to me his highest ambition was to help establish re- 
meee omg in his own country, and rather than 
1ave the experiment fail, took command. I recog- 
nized the lovable man, the author and orator, but I 
could not see the born statesman. His jaw lacked 
such force as_ a physiognomist would declare neces- 
sary to drag Spain out of mire and bankruptcy. A 
leader should have profound knowledge of men. I 
could not feel Castelar to be in any sense a man of 
the world. 

———+0+ — —— 


A SPECIMEN OF WYCLIFT. 

The germ of our present version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was the early translation by John Wycliff (or 
John of Wye Cliff). So when we think of the vast 
circulation of the Bible as it is, we can well recall 
the old lines written when superstitious bigots dug 
up the good John’s bones and burned them, and 
flung the ashes in the River Avon: 
“The Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the sea; 
And Wycliff’s dust shall spread abroad, 

Wide as the world shall be.” 
No part of Wycliff’s translation is more striking than 
his rendering of the thirteenth chapter of Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. It reads thus: 

If I speke with tungis of men and of aungels, and 


I haue not charite, I am made as bras sownynge or a 
cymbal tinklynge, and if I have profecie, and knowe 





village, I caught one of the great toads alluded to. | 
He knew how to bite, yet I devised a way to take | 
him. Throwing my coat over him, I pressed it down | 
on all sides, and knowing where his hind feet were, { 
I caught one of them and held the creature at arm’s 
length. LItook him home, carrying him tied on the | 
end of astick. On approaching my lodge, the spec- | 
tacle caused great merriment among the Indians. | 
They cried, “Sapo-boi, sapo-boi!”’ which means bull- 
toad. I had to be very careful in dealing with him, 
for when I tried to put him in a suitable position to 
sketch him, he jumped towards me with a savage- 
looking mouth, uttering sharp yelps likeadog. This 
interesting animal was at last dispatched with a stone 
by my colored man, and he became a part of my col- 
lection. 
ee - 


FIRST STUDENTS OF HAR- 
VARD FARED, 

Our great colleges all had small beginnings, and 
some of them had pretty hard beginnings, as the fol- 
lowing ancient reminiscence of our first university 
shows: 


HOW THE 


At first, it was truly a school only, and was taught 
by one Nathaniel Eaton, a scholar of most disreput- 
able memory, who was discharged by the General 
Court for “cruel and barbarous beating of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Briscoe, and for other neglecting and misuse- 
ing of his scholars,” a sentence of the most righteous 
nature. 

This brutal man had a rule that “he would not 
give over correcting until he had subdued the party 
to his will,’’ and in this exercise he used, on one oc- 
casion at least, as Gov. Winthrop tells us, ‘a cudgel 
which was a walnut-tree plant, big enough to ;yhave 
killed a horse, and a yard in length.’ 

But this was not all, for although the pupils paid 
him well for their “diet,” it was ordinarily nothing 
but porridge and pudding, “and that very homely ;” 
and his wife denied them butter, and cheese, and 
beer “betwixt meals.” 

She also forced the young men to make their own 
beds at times. 

Altogether the poor fellows had a hard time 
dwelling with Master and Mistress Eaton. 








oe 
AN AFFECTIONATE MONKEY. 


Even monkeys have tender hearts, and show a 
warm attachment to their keepers: 


“Joey,” the Chimpaneze, at the zoological gar- 
dens, London, when dying, evinced the greatest dis- 
like to being alorfe, and held the keeper’s hand 
tightly in his, so as to prevent his leaving the room. 
As generally animals slink away to die alone in 
some corner, this craving for human society is curi- 
ous. When the keeper fed him with some orange 
juice, only a few days before he died, “Joey” put 

iis face up to kiss him, and followed him about the 
room with his eyes in the most touching manner. 
—+o>—_——_ 
EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

Asan instance of the effect of heat and cold in 
expanding and contracting the iron of the dome of 
the national Capitol at Washington, it is stated that 
the colossal statue surmounting it inclines fouranda 
half inches to the west in the forenoon and the same 
distance to the east in the afternoon. This fact has 
been ascertained by fixing a age line to the statue 
and dropping it to the rotunda below. As the morn- 
ing sun upon the east side of the dome heated the 
iron and caused an expansion on the side of the stat- 
ue it was thrown westward four and a half inches. 
In the afternoon when the sun shone upon the west 
side and heated and expanded that part of the dome, 
the statue inclined to the east a similar distance. 


——_+o+—__—__ 


“Who is that a statue of?” asked a lady of her 
husband, pointing to an Apollo. 

“The Apollo Belvidere.” 

“Law! how affectionate you are, my love. 
now, darling, who was Apollo Belvey?” 

An explanation on pronunciation followed, which 
we did not stay to hear. 


And 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 





alle mysteries, and al kynnynge, and if I haue al 
feith so that I meue hillis froher place and I haue 
not charite, lam nought, and if I departe alle my 
godis in to metis of pore men, and if I bitake my 
bodi so that I brenne, and I haue not charite it prot- 
etith to me no thing, charite is pacient, is benyngne. 

charite enuyeth not, it doth not wickidli, it is not 
blowun it is not coueitous, it sekith not tho thingis 
that ben his owne, it is not stired to wroththe, it think- 
ith not yuel, it ioieth not on wickidnesse, but it ioieth 
to gidre to truthe, it sufferith alle thingis: it beleucth 
alle thingis, it hopith alle thingis, it sees sang alle 
thingis, charite fallith neuer doun, whether profe- 
cies schulen be voided, ether languagis schulen 
ceese: ether science schal be distried. 

for aparti we knowen and aparti we prouen, but 
whanne that schal come that is perfict, that thing 
| that is apparti schal be auoided, whanne I was a litil 
| child, I spoke as a litil child, I vndirstood as a litil 
| child, I thought as a litil child, but whanne I was 
made a man I voided the thingis that weren of a lit- 
til child, &. 

ee 

MONSTERS OF A BRAZIL FOREST. 

We do not refer to the big alligators and tremen- 
dous boa-constrictors which everybody expects to 
find there, but creatures better known by the name at 
home, which in South America become “monsters”’ 
by reason of their size. A hunter who had many 
adventures in that region thus writes about some of 
these specimens: 

The next day I saw a toad that astonished me with 
| its magnitude. I was picking my way amid the thick 
and tangled herbage, here and there cutting through 


the vines and cane-brakes, when I came suddenly 
upon the monster. He was as large as a full-grown 





The person spoken of in the following incident is 
4 fit companion for the lady who objected to the 
choice library that was selected for her, on the 
grounds that the books were not all of the same size 
and in the same style of binding. 

*.. story is told by an American artist, and it il- 
strates very forcibly picture-buying abroad. The 


artist says he was accosted by a fellow-countryman 
in this manner: 


“ , 
he’, Tam so glad, Let me ask you some questions. 
ave been buying pictures. Can you tell me 


whether or not I have been cheated? They are | 


about so large,” holding his hands in various posi- 


tions to indicate the different sizes, “and cost so} than the toad. Qace, while hunting near an Indian; ? 





cat, and sat upon his haunches just before me, his 
large eyes standing out and eyeing me with an impu- 
| dence beyond all that I had ever suspected in crea- 
tures of his race. As he sat with his head erect, his 
glittering eyes protruding, and his gross mouth reach- 
ing to his ears, he reminded me of a huge gargoyle 
| on a church of the middle ages, supposed to embody 
the Satanic influences driven out from the sanctuary 
| by the holiness of the shrine within, the demonism 
| of the human subject being expelled by the influence 
| of confession, absolution, and other priestly sudorif- 
ics. Summoning courage, I took a step towards him, 
when he plunged into the water and disappeared. 
wer down in the stream I caught a crab, so large 
that its weight was burdensome. It was even larger 





The art of Sorrento cutting has become very popular, 
for it is not only a source of pleasure, but of profit to any 
who may wish to make it so. 

With this Saw almost any boy or girl can make a large 
| Variety of useful and ornamental articles, such as 
Wall Brackets, 

Picture Frames, 
Match Safes, 
Clock Shelves, 
Work Baskets, etc. 


Our new Bracket and Fret Saw is in size 6x13 inches, 
is made of polished cherry and neatly put together. 

We will send, postage paid, for $1.25, 

1 Bracket and Fret Saw, 

5 Designs for Wall Brackets, full size, 

4 Extra Saw Blades. 

Also, printed directions. 

Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 








Views of a Policeman. 


Thave not enjoyed good health for several years past, 


yet have not allowed it to interfere with my labor. Every 
one belonging to the laboring-class knows the inconven- 
ience of being obliged to labor when the body, from de- 
bility, almost refuses to perform its daily task. I never 
was a believer in dosing with medicines; but, having 
heard the VEGETINE spoken of so highly, was detefinined 
to try it, and shall never regret that determination. Asa 


| tonie (which every one needs at some time,) it surpasses 


any thing Lever heard of. It invigorates the whole sys- 
tem; it isagreat cleanser and purifier of the blood. There 


| are many of my acquaintances who have taken it, and all 


unite in praise of its satisfactory effect. 

Especially among the aged class of people, it imparts to 
them the one thing most needful in old age,—nights of 
calm, sweet repose, thereby strengthening the mind as 
well as the body. One aged lady, who has been suffering 
through life from Scrofula, and has become blind from its 
effeets, having tried many remedies with no favorable re- 
sult, was induced by friends to try the VEGETINE, After 
taking a few bottles, she obtained such great relief that 
she expressed a wish for her sight, that she might be able 
to look upon the man that had sent her such a blessing. 

Yours respectfully, 
O. H. P. HODGE, Police Officer, Station 6. 
Boston, Mass., May 9, 1871. 


Twenty-Seven Years Ago. 


H. R. STEVENS, Esa.: 


Dear Sir,—This is to certify that ay daughter was 
taken sick when she was three years old, and got so low 
that we were obliged to Keep her on a pillow, without 
moving, to keep the little thing together. She was attend- 
ed by several physicians,—the regular attending one being 
old Dr. John Stevens. They all pronounced her case in- 
curable. She had been sick about a year, When, hearing 
of the great Blood Remedy, VEGETINE, I commenced giv- 
ing her that, and continued it regularly till she was about 
seven years old, when she was pronounced perfectly cured. 
During her sickness three pieces of bone were taken from 
her right arm above the elbow, one of them being very 
long. Several small pieces were also taken from her left 
leg. She is now twenty-seven years old and is enjoying 
good health, and has ever since she was seven years old,- 
with no signs of Scrofula or any other blood dis Her 
arm isa little crooked, but she can use it almost as well as 
theother. Her legs are of equal length, and she is notin 
the least lame. Her case was Scrofula, inherited in the 
blood; and I would recommend to all those having Scrof- 
ula Humors or any other blood disease, if they wish to 
have a perfect cure, to try VEGETINE, the reliable blood 
remedy, which does not weaken the system like many 
other preparations recommended; but, on the con y,it 
is nourishing and strengthening. My daughter's ¢ will 
fully testify this, for 1 never saw nor heard of a worse 
form of Scrofula. 
HULDAH SMITH, 


19 Monument Strect, Charlestown, Mass. 


MRS. SARA M. JONES, 
69 Sullivan Street, Charlestown, Mass. 





















April 10, 1870. 


VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 30—2t 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Prevents the Hair from Falling. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Promotes its Healthy Growth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


Burneti’s Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp-Skin. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Affords the Richest Lustre, 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wash. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Remains Longest in Effect. 









Prepared only by 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


27 Central Street, Boston. 
And Sold Everywhere. 





B Y .¢ and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos, Pho- 
Ss tographs, Scrap Books, Water Decalcoma- 

60- 

bets 
2leow22t 


nie and Scrap Pictures, best varjety in the or. 
page Ill. Catalogue free. a 
of type, $1. 


Card printers, with 3 alp 
J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 

iD, ' . The Best 

Printing Presses.747.40) 

$ Size for Cards, La- | $1 Size for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs bave delight- 


ful amusement and muney making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 








§-Youth’s Companion Office, 


41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 
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KELSEY & CO., Meridcn, Conn, 
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For the Companion. | 
BRYANT. 


Thought’s coronet of purest flowers 
Has rimmed the fountain of thy heart; 
Like bird-songs tuned for summer hours, 
Thy muse preserves her subtle art. 


cen as a rill that cezseless flows, 

Yet doth not sap its virgin source, 
And blesses wheresoe’er it goes, 

Thy gush of music holds its course! 


Down sunny slopes, through meadows green, 
And where majestic forests stand— 
How many o'er its clear depths lean 
‘To deck its banks with loving hand! 
In the far ages vet to be, 
Though all untouched its mayie strings, 
Still will that harp that honored thee 
Thrill as if fanned by angel wings! - 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


WHITEFIELD AND THE THUNDER 
STORM. 
One of the celebrated Whitefield’s many 


sources of power was his happy faculty of seiz- 
ing any occurrence of the moment, and weaving 
it into his discourse with a lesson or moral. 

On one occasion Mr. Whitetield was preaching 
in Boston on the wonders of creation, providence 
and redemption, when a violent tempest of thun- 
der and lightning came on. In the midst of the 
sermon it attained to so alarming a height that 
the congregation sat in almost breathless awe. 
The preacher closed his note-book, and, stepping 
into one of the wings of the desk, fell on his 
knees, and with much feeling and fine taste, re- 
peated: 

“*Hark! the Eternal rends the sky, 
A mighty voice before Him goes— 
A voice of music to His friends, 

But threatening thunder to His foes. 
Come, children, to your Father's arms; 
Hide in the chambers of my grace, 

Till the fierce storm be overblown, 
And my revenging fury cease.’ 

“Let us devoutly sing, to the praise and glory 
of God, this hymn—‘Old Hundred.’ ” 

The whole congregation instantly rose and 
poured forth the sacred song, in which they 
were nobly accompanied by the organ, in a style 
of pious grandeur and heartfelt-devotion that 
was probably never surpassed. By the time the 
hymn was finished the storm was hushed, and 
the sun, bursting forth, showed through the win- 
dows to the enraptured assembly a magnificent 
and brilliant arch of peace. 

The preacher resumed the desk and his dis- 
course with this apposite quotation: 

“Look upon the rainbow, praise Him that 
made it. Very beautiful it is in the brightness 
thereof! It compasseth the heaven about with a 
glorious cirele, and the hands of the Most High 
have bended it.”’ 

The remainder of the services was calculated 
to sustain that elevated feeling which had been 
produced, and the benediction with which the 
good man dismissed the flock was universally re- 
ceived with streaming eves and hearts overflow- 
ing with tenderness and gratitude. 


oo 


HOW THE ARABS GUARD “ABRA- | 


HAM’S OAK.” 

Nearly all travellers in Palestine make inter- 
esting mention of the “oak of Mamre, a descend- 
ant of the one under which the patriarch Abra- 
ham so often sat. It is said to be a thousand 
years old, and its trunk is described as more 
than seven feet in diameter. Some recent visit- 
ers confirm the accounts of the jealousy with 
which the superstitious Ishmaelites wateh it. 
The latter seem far less ready to trade away the 
land around it than were old Mamre himself, or 
the “sons of Heth.’ The party made a polite re- 
quest of an old shiek living in the neighborhood 
for a relic, and one of them says: 

He permitted us to select seven acorns from 
the oak. We thankfully and bountifully drank 
of “the water” from the deep well. During his 
conversation, in which he was boastingly relat- 
ing that this valley had been in the possession of 
his family over a thousand years, as a lineal de- 
scendant of the “prophet Allah,’ (Mohammed,) 
in order to test him we inquired, through our in- 
terpreter, if the land could be purchased. He 
looked somewhat severe as he replied, “This 
land has no price. If it were paved all over with 
silver zechins, (Turkish dollars, worth eighty 
eents, American,) and the 
with zechins, they 


{the direction of Mach 





not be bought. My family hold it, in trust, till ing one day in his garden, or glebe, in rather 
the time comes for Allah to awake out of his beggar-like attire, he was alarmed to see the car- 
sleep in yonder cave, (pointing with his finger in riage of his patron, the proprietor of the parish, 
lah,) the true owner, , whirling rapidly along the road to his manse. It 
He is the rightful possessor; was too late to attempt a retreat, and get himself 
and we keep it for him, until the day of the res-' put in decent order to receive “my lord .” To; 
urrection of the righteous dead; then it will re- retreat was impossible; to remain where and as | 
he was, to be shamed and disgraced. 
ey 5 nn seldom or never surpassed, he stuck | five feet high, in hope of reaching a place whengp 


Father Abraham. 


vert to him. May Allah’s will be done!” 


~2>— 
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AND COMMON SENSE. 





POETS 


S COMPANION. 


JULY 30, 1874, 


See 


— 
place of a swarm of bees, that is represented as 
coming out in a nearly solid column one foot in 
diameter. Certain parties have endeavored to 
descend to the immense store of honey collecteg 
by these bees, but were invariably driven back: 
and one man lost his life in the effort. , 

Others have, at the expense of much labor ang 
With a! money, built a scaffold one hundred and twent,. 








is battered hat down on his shoulders, drew up | they could run a drift into the rock and extract its 


| his hands into the sleeves of his ragged coat, | well-hoarded sweets, but finally ceased theiy 
stuck out his arms at an acute angle, planted his | work. 


Within four years the bees have added 


It is the common notion that if a man is 4 Jegs far apart, and, throwing rigidity into all his | not less than fifteen feet in depth to their treasyye 

poet he must be a dreamy sort of character, and | form, stood there in the potato ground, the very | as a by actual measurement, and it jg 

'e y . ~ a +“ = rese’ j 2 a OF a 

nani impleton in business, but prob- beau ideal of what in England is called a “scare- | thought that at the present time there cannot le 
very much of « simpleton a P crow,” in Scotland a potato-bogle, never suspect- | less than eight or ten tons of honey in the rock 


ably there could be quite as strong a showing on 


ractical affairs, and, so far as we know, the | 
me could be said of Shakespeare and Milton. 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, 
Whittier, Stedman and Charles Sprague are as 


their arts. 


It might prove a difficult task to demonstrate 
the soundness of Byron’s or Shelley’s intellect; 
certainly, their lives do not prove them to have 
been men of sound minds. 


tred and contempt of his race? Would any one 
whose mind was not diseased ever have written 
some of Shelley’s poetry? And these are not the 
only poets who showed a great want of common 
sense, 


pole denominating Goldsmith an “inspired idiot.” 
Coleridge was a mere child in every-day matters. 

But British poets have Lot been alone in their 
want of mental balance. 
mad. 


: ed by the visitors as they drove up to the front | 
the other side. Scott, Southey and Lamb, if not entrance, while he made for the back door to don | far from the spot, and obtained from the mel 
Wordsworth, were men well acquainted with | his Sunday garb. 


The little boy on the garden gate 


successful in their business professions as in = dreameth not of the march of fate, 


| He thinketh not that his boyhood time 


And would any sane , He gazeth south and he gazeth north, 
man ever have written Byron’s boast of his ha- He swingeth back and he swingeth forth, 


There was but too much cause for Horace Wal- | And his heart grows large with a-joy innate, 


} 


Tasso was literally Under his feet neath the glaneing skies. 
Dante appears te have been by no means | He looketh east and he looketh west, 


A man named B. Brophy lives in a cabin not 
ting 
| of the honey by the sun’s heat more than pono 
for his family requirements. All through that 
| region immense stores of wild honey are found 
in the trees, in the rocks, in nearly every place 
where its industrious manufacturers think (for 
bees seem to think) that it will be secure. 
‘They consume a very small proportion, as the 
| climate enables them to keep up operations near. 
, ly every day in the year, and flowers of some sort 
are always in bloom. 
| It must be a very severe season indeed, whey 
the little fellows are not seen abroad in vast num. 
bers busily engaged in their mellifluous work, 


+O+- 
THE GARDEN GATE. 


Sings and swings. 


ow the hours will glide, and the heart must wait 
For the prize to which it clings. 


Will ripen soon into manhood’s prime, 
And honor, and riches, and great renown, 
May send his name to the ages down. 


ee 


| 

A STRANGE INTERRUPTION, 

| Some men set down as the meanest may not 

| be worse than many others, but if they add im. 

| pertinence to their smallness they are sure to get 
| the credit of being the worst of their kind. The 
| undertaker in Mrs. Beecher’s story, “From Dawn 
to Daylight,” who broke in upon some mourners 
Land demanded his pay for the coffin he had fur. 


And his heart beats high as the heart of kings, 
For his soul is poised on the future’s wings. 


The little boy on the garden gate 
Swings and sings. 
He loitereth there till the hour is late, 


And life’s upwelling springs. 
For the gladdening present, the nights and days, 
Are the stars that guide into happy ways. 
He thinks of the flowers and streams that rise 


remarkable for practical wisdom. Landed as | Till the day has gone to his glorious rest, 
Voltaire has been by the enemies of Christianity, | For his soul is dreaming of beautiful things, 
he was not qualified for any work that required And his heart beats high as the heart of kings. 
& well-balanced intellect. : | The little boy on the garden gate 

Lamartine was more of a splendid dreamer | Sings and swings. 
than a practical man. And how sad a record is He will stand not long, he will cease to wait 
the biography of Percival. An acknowledged On the outward march of an inward fate, 
genius, how much weakness did he show in his Or wild imaginings. fe 
dealings with his fellow-men. When he died, his > _— —_ suahees 8 lofty Lockey ~ 
friends could not but feel that, with all his genius pines mica ¢ Seger Ae pti amps be tet I 
and learning, his life had been in most respects a | He may win his way to the world’s great heart; 
mournful failure. | He may win his honors and wear his crown, 

How different would his history have been had | And the false and base at his feet lie down. 
he possessed even an ordinary share of wisdom, | That is the boy who swings and sings _ 
Alas for poor Poe! How much more happy | 0 the garden gate, that sings and swings; 
would he have been had he been a shrewd busi- | He may stand one day with the best of kings. 
ness man instead of being fit for nothing but | 
scribbling. Then he might not have left behind 
him a tale of follies which can hardly be read 
without tears. 





Eee 


A STRANGE SUNDAY SCENE. 


oF | 
Great astronomers like Newton, and musicians 
like Mozart, and theologians like Neander, are 


CHARLES W. BUTLER. 


About half-past one, P. M., on a Sabbath day, 
(March 1, 1874,) acattle-train on its way to the East 


often examples of singular incompetence in the 
affairs of common life; and it should be remem- 
bered that if poets sometimes fail here, it is not 
because they are poets, but because they happen 
to be men of one idea, or subjects of wrong edu- 
sation and habits. 


THE RATTLESNAKE’S ENEMY. 

Our readers will remember an article in the 
Companion describing the East Indian pig’s 
manner of catching cobras, and the perfect impu- 
nity of that animal from the serpent’s bite. It 
seems that our American hog stands in a similar 
relation to the rattlesnake. An exchange says: 


Of all enemies with which the rattlesnake has 
to contend, except man, the hog is the most de- 
structive. An old sow with a litter of pigs to 
provide for will hunt for reptiles with a persever- 
ance and sagacity truly astonishing, tracking 
them by their scent to their hiding-places and 
never letting them escape. 

In the West, in early times, and now through- 
out the country, if rattlesnakes become trouble- 
some in any locality, a drove of hogs are turned 
into their haunts and the snakes soon disappear. 
The hog, when it sees a rattlesnake, instantly 
erects its bristles and back, and commences rat- 
tling its tusks. The snake accepts the challenge 
and prepares for defence. 

The hog seems to understand what parts of its 
| body are invulnerable to poison, so it gets down 
upon its knees, and in this awkward position de- 
liberately crawls, by a sideling motion, up to the 
enemy. 

The snake darts forward and the hog dexterous- 
ly catches the fangs in the fat of the jaws—the 
blow is repeated, and the hog having been smit- 
ten on one cheek, deliberately turns the other. 
This the animal continues to do until the snake 
has not only exhausted for time being its poison, 
but also its strength. 

The hog then deliberately rises from its knees, 
and now regardless of consequences, seizes the 
serpent near the head, and putting its forefoot 
upon its squirming body, strips the reptile 
| through its teeth, and thus tears it to pieces. If 
' the hog, as is sometimes the case, happens to be 
| very lean, and the poison fangs thereby strike 
| circulation, it will die from the wound, but this 
| conjunction rarely takes place. 





| +e - 
MADE A GOOD SCARECROW. 

It is a foolish thing to be mortified to be caught 
in a shabby work-dress by “good company,” but 
some very good people seem to have a weakness 
in this direction, as the following anecdote illus- 
trates: 

| 


| 
} 


| 





| rock to the depth of probably one hundred and 
Dr. Guthrie, in his autobiography, tells a story | sixty feet. The orifice is thirty feet long and | 
y were covered again! of a sensitive minister, who saved his cloth by | seventeen feet wide; four passages. 

would not buy it; it could | an uncommonly clever manceuvre. When work- | 


| Some were drawn out with ropes, but the greater 


broke a wheel while crossing the bridge just above 
Genessee Falls, Rochester, N. Y., and the car to 
which the wheel belonged was hurled down into 
the river with its living freight of between twenty 
and thirty oxen. Men contrived to reach the car 
and break it open so as to release the cattle, more 
than half of which were either killed or disabled. 





| 
part went over the Falls. . | 
Those that came out alive were greeted with | 
loud cheers from the immense crowd that had as- | 
sembled by this time. Among the incidents con- | 
nected with the cruel sight was the action of one 
strong, noble-looking animal. He struggled hard 
to breast the current, but slipped and was on the | 
very verge of the precipice, when to the surprise | 
of all he regained his footing. So close was he 
that on turning round his hind legs were hanging 
over, but with a tremendous effort he succeeded | 
in freeing himself. The crowd lustily cheered | 
him. He had ascended the river a few feet, when 
he again slipped, and was carried back to the edge. 
Here he stood for some time, moving his head | 
from side to side, and rolling his large, staring ' 
eyes. He made one or two powerful efforts to 
turn, but was too near the edge to do it without 
getting swept away. He stood a few minutes, 
with his head erect, looking down into the seeth- 
ing depths below him, and then shaking his 
head, as if he knew his efforts were futile, allowed | 


| nished, had the unlucky faculty of doing things 
at the wrong time; and the same is true of the 
little-souled store-keeper in the following anec- 
dote: 


In the town of S. lived two families in adjoin- 
ing houses. They had been neighbors and friends 
for years; but at last the head of one family was 
taken sick with typhoid fever and died. All the 
rest of the household lay dangerously ill with 
the same disease, and the oldest son followed his 
father so soon that one funeral served for both. 

Some time during the illness of their friends 
the family in the adjoining house had loaned the 
former two old-fashioned, yellow earthenwaie 
| bowls, which had not as yet been returned. As 
;the funeral procession moved down the main 
street of the village, it passed the store kept by 
the owner of the precious crockery. Rushing 
out, he stopped the front carriage, which con- 
tained the brother of the deceased, whom he ac 
costed in this manner: 

“T s’pose you’re Squire Beals’ brother?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“Wal, I kinder thought you might know su’: 
thin’ ’bout two yaller bowls my wife lent hisn. 
Bein’ sick so, I s’pose they kinder forgot ’bout 
7em, an’ ”?—— 

“All right, sir; they shall be seen to. But this 
is no time to talk about any thing of that kind.” 

“I know, I know; but I only wanted to say 
that I’'d jist as soon not have ’em sent back, 
see’n’ as how they’ve been used round in the 
sick room; but I’ll take the pay for ’em instead. 
They cost me five cents apiece, and as long’s they 
were jist about as good’s new, I s’pose you wont 





| begrudge payin’ me the same’s I give for ‘em— 


seein’, too, as they’ve hed the use of ’em so long.” 
The cents he claimed were handed him with- 
out a word, and the procession passed on. 
ti a 


MOTHER HUBBARD. 
A literary inflationist gives the following com- 
prehensive version of a very simple story: 


Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 


The aged and venerable maternal! representative 
of a family which descended from an ancestral 
progenitor known in his time by the patronym- 
ic appellation of Hubbard (perhaps from his 
having been one of the early poets or bards of 
the Hub). 


himself to be carried over, but as fortune is pop- | Wended her way to the small apartment ordinati- 
ularly supposed to favor the brave, so it was in | ly devoted to the storage of crockery, and such 
this instance, and the thousands of eyes that ex- | portions of the family provisions as were left 
pected to see his dead body floating down the! nused at the prandiai meal, 
stream were agreeably surprised to see his thick 4 ney — 
head shooting through the turbulent waters, and | To obtain, for the gratification of her favorite! 25 
the beast swimming shoreward. Cheer after; emaciated specimen of the genus canis, a frag- 
cheer was sent up by the immense crowd as he ! ment of an osseous nature once composing * 
clambered up the bank.—The Animal Kingdom. | integral portion of the skeleton of an anima 
(whether bovine, porcine, or otherwise, the nat- 
—_—__ +> ———_—— 


rator was not able to determine satisfactorily), 
A HUGE STOCK OF HONEY. from which she had reason to believe her pet 
A good story is told of a beehive carried from 


ted quadruped would obtain aliment. 
England to the Bermuda Islands by an English When t by continuous ap lal BO es teed 
family. The first summer the busy insects ee ae poral panne the 
worked, as usual, with great industry to lay ina! goal of her desire, 
winter stock of honey. But no winter came, and 
they lost their good habits and grew lazy. The 
second summer they made no provision for win- 
ter. In California, however, the bees lay up 
great wealth for the future. The San Francisco 
Herald says: 





Her fond anticipations were not realized, and her 
calculations came to naught; for the family 1 
ceptacle, before alluded to, proved to be entitt- 
ly denuded of every thing in the way of that 
sustenance which tends to prolong life when 
received within and assimilated by the animal 
organism. 


In Los Angeles County, on the eastern slope of | Consequently this indignant and long-suffering 
the San Fernando range of mountains, and inthe} member of the higher class of the vertebrates 
immediate vicinity of the Leaming Petroleum called mammals, but familiarly known as the 
Company’s oil region, there is the most wonder-| “poor dog,” failed on this occasion to obtail 
ful collection of wild honey in existence. The! any thing to appease his unsated and voracious 
hive is located in a rift, which penetrates the; appetite, which, there is reason to believe, had 
previously been whetted by the anticipation of 
the favorable result of the visit of his friend 
and protector to the usual store-house of his 








This rift was discovered to be the abiding 


supplies.— Hoston Advertiser. 
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For the Companion. 
WILLIE’S SECRET. 
“If you will never, never tell,” 
Said Will to Freddie Lee, 
«T'll tell you what nobody knows 
But Eddie Niles and me.”’ 


Fred’s eyes, so very black and round, 
Grew brighter, bigger still, . 
As solemnly the secret grand 
Escaped the lips of Will. 


“Just make a snow-ball, big and hard, 
Then soak it over night, 

And freeze it solid three whole days; 
*T will then be ‘zackly right.” 


“Put it down cellar in the dark, 
Nor ‘peek’ in on it once, 

And you can keep that very ball 
All through the summer months.” 


Fred scarce could credit such a tale, 
So very strange and new; 

But Willie Jones assured the boys 
“°T was honest, certain, true.” 


The unsuspecting Fred ran home 
And rolled up many a ball, 

Though thereby he exposed himself 
To winter’s fiercest squall. 


And to the letter he obeyed 
What Will had bidden him, 

And hid away the solid balls 
In corners cold and dim. 


The months rolled by till on the earth 
Dawned Independence day, 

Long dreamed of by the anxious lad, 
Who caught the sun’s first ray, 


And ran to drag his treasures forth, 
To have a jolly game 

At snowball with the other boys, 
(His summer’s hope and aim). 


Alas, Will Jones had duped the child! 
He searched, of course, in vain. 

The balls had melted months before, 
Nor left the slightest stain. 


My story is not overdrawn ; 
Will Jones, so shrewd and sly, 

Still lives—and must I tell the whole? 
The little dupe—was I. M. 


Pp. R. 


For the Companion. 


SWAPPING JACKKNIVES. 


Sumner and John sat down on a log in the ten- 
acre lot to swap jackknives. Sumner had on 
brown linen, braided pants and gaiter boots, with 
White, dusty stockings falling down over them; 
While John’s feet were bare except the dirt, and 
one knee had broken through his pants and the 
other was only kept in place by a great patch. 
For, you see, Sumner’s father was rich and 
owned the farm, and John’s father was the Irish 


hired man, who lived in a log-house on it. 


As for the knives they were swapping, Sum- 
ter’s had a pretty ivory handle and one blade, 
and John’s an iron handle and four blades, but 
all the blades except one were broken, and that 
one was notched on the edge. John wanted to 
‘wap even, but Sumner wanted something ‘‘to 


boot,” 


& 

Four blades for one,”’ said John, balancing 
‘te knives on his fingers; “and mine is the heav- 
Just see how it pushes my finger way 


lest, too, 
down!” 


“But the blades are broken,”’ said Sumner. 


P “O, well, just the ends of ’em,” said John. 
You never want to whittle on the end, but clear 
wn to the roots where it’s strong. I’d just as 
ief have the ends broke off and out of the way.” 
But Sumner didn’t think so, and John turned 


d 
i 
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his pocket wrong side out to find something to! its back, and wished, O, so much! that he could 
throw in “to boot.’’ There were mud marbles put life back into the little stiff body. 

and pin fishhooks, but Sumner had glass marbles! The next morning when Johnnie woke up he 
and real fishhooks, and he didn’t want these. |found himself lying on the floor in Sumner’s 

John turned his pocket back and rose from the | play-room, with the dead bird close to his face. 
log rather slowly. - He took the bird in the hollow of his hand and 

“Well, come on, then, Sumner Ames! Come | carried it away with him, and that same day | 
along with you, and I'll give you one of them; Sumner and he put it into a paper box, and 
chipping sparrow’s eggs you’ve been looking | digging a small hole in the ten-acre lot, buried 
after all summer.” it out of sight. After that they sat down on the 
| Sumner jumped up, and pulling up his stock- | log and swapped back jackknives, for John could 
ings, followed after the little Irishman, who was | Dot bear the sight of the ivory-handled knife | 
making long strides over the meadow. Sumner | that had cost a little bird’s life. M.E.H. | 

was getting up a collection of eggs, and with this | 
for an excuse, it had been his business all sum- 
;mer to rob birds’ nests. John, until now, had 
| never helped him in this; for John, on the whole, 
| was a kind-hearted boy. He stopped under a 
| tree until Sumner, breathing very hard, came up. 

“Yes, ll swap even if you’ll get one for me,” 
; said Sumner. “Go it, Johnnie!” 

The ivory handle shone, and John began to 
|climb. He looked into the nest and then looked 
|down. “Cracky, Sum,” he said. “There isn’t 
{an egg here. The young ones are hatched out.” 
| Sumner clapped his hands. “Bring down one 
of them,” he said. “It’ll be just as good.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a; 
ARTISTIC ELLIPSES. 
(Fill the blanks with the names of artists.) 


| I went into the woods 

| To pass the summer hours, 

And heard a upon its nest 
Amid a branch of flowers. 


And looking in I sawa 
ne beneath her pressed, 
When, hearing me, with quick eye 
She looked east and ° 


And soon birds began to fly 
About my path, by dozens; 

And chattered while they flew aloft 
As though they were first ° 






































2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
- Behead a soldier’s house, and leave a foreign 
iquor. 


ehead a spice, and leave a source of joy. : 
Behead a sharp sound, and leave part of a chain. 





“No, sir!” said John. 
it?” 
“Nothing, only to keep,” said Sumner. 


“What do you want of 


Behead the characteristic of a miser, and leave 
“sy what he hates to do. 

Behead a musical instrument, and leave a source 
AunNT LoIs, 


wont squeeze ita bit. [ll just feed it and bring | of evil. 
it up.” 3. 
It took a good deal of teazing, but at last John 
came down with a little fluttering bird in his 
hand. He did not trust it to Sumner, but car- 
ried it himself, trying to whistle and chirp it 
into quiet as he walked. When they got to Sum- 
ner’s home, Sumner led the way up the wood- 
house steps, into the play-room. There was rub- 
bish of all sorts here, and Sumner found an old i. = 
canary bird’s cage. 7 
“You must be its own mother to it or it’ll die 
on you,” said John, as he put it into the cage. 


“You must feed it three times a day, and lots of 
lunches throwed in between.” | Now, Frederic, attend to me; Isaac owes me this 
ee - ee ; amount, but as he lost largely in Chicago at the time 
But the poor little frightened birdie would not ! of the fire, I will remit one-half. Collect that, and 
eat the fresh worms that Sumner and John dug | divide it equally between Benjamin, Katherine and 
up for it. It would only “chirp! chirp!” j a = vod ne a 
’ - . : j er. n see you nm find camobric 1ike this pat- 
John went home with the ivory-handled knife | tern, white, with buff along the edge; I want it for 
iin his pocket and the chirping ringing in hes | “Fe aaap enmmesee tien. Gok Gears We den 
| oo ; ’ = 
ears. But the knife lost its beauty and the a = (4. 
i chirni — - - . 3 Hal, I only came last night with a yoke of oxen 
| chirping rang louder and louder. He got in | end akall tenes S6r thie “ERG ” early this morning. (4) 
wood and picked up chips for his mother, then | 


— to bed in his trundle-bed, but the con- 5. 
science inside of Johnnie hurt him, and would ACROSTICS. 








4. 
HIDDEN ANIMALS. 








not let him sleep. He crawled out of bed, and 1. A great fabler. 7. A metrical writing. 

dressing himself, slipped past his father and 2- A reflector. 8. A new territory. 
anf P : nly eS See a 3. A geographical term. 9. A little bird. 

mother, who were eating supper, and ran up to 4) Abbreviation of a State. 10. An ancient tribe. 


5. Pertaining to a will. 11. A Western State. 
6. Source of a great river. 12. A Japanese Isle. 

My initials and finals form the name of a celebrat- 
Lucius Goss. 


Sumner’s house. It was rather dark in the great 
shed, but John hurried up stairs into the play- 


room. Not a chirp was to be heard as he opened | eq public document. 
the door, and his heart beat fast as he knelt by | 
the cage and put his fingers through the wires. ! 
He drew back quickly, for the little downy thing 
inside was stiff. 


Johnnie’s head went down 





WILLY WIsp. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Jackall, yak, lion, hog, wasp, badger, camel, 
dog, sable, eland, fox, lioness, dormouse, ape, otter, 
| deer, ant, fawn, hare, cat, stag, cow, flea, elk, pan- 
| ther, genet, toad, herse, donkey, bear, ram, mastiff, 
| weasel, ounce, ermine, beaver, newt, rat,- antelope, 

ibex, goat, ferret, tortoise, armadillo, pig. [Forty- 
five animals.] 

| 2. Drunkards let in a thief at the mouth to steal 
| away the brains. 

|_ 3. Herd, Ohio, Ultimo, Rains, Erebus. HousE— 
| Doors. 

| 4. Organ, Seraphine, Piano-forte, Dulcimer, Vol- 
e | untaries, ist, Chorister, Interludes, Melodeon, 
upon the floor with a thump, and he cried and | Harpsichord. 


. Use no deceit. 
sobbed. He took out the dead bird and stroked! 6. Award, Water, Atone, Rents, Dress. 











Street, Boston. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Hernia is cured easily as common wounds by following 


directions of the Elastic Truss Company, 683 Broadway, 
New York city. 
informed portion of the community. 


Metal springs are only used by the less 
Branch Oftice, No. 129 Tremont Street, corner of Winter 
3l— 


Delightful, Profitable, Cool, Warm 
Weather Travel-Story for Girls and 
Boys, is 
(PRoFeEssor H1GH, 
THE ROAMER FAMILY, 4 ihc0'e'; 
9 \Kare & Harry, 
e 


INKIE & Bos, 


10,000 mile Balloon Adventures over sea and 
land. By EarNnEsT MARKMAN! MERCAN- 
TILE PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
mails it to you for 10 cents! 100-page book. 

MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

387 Washington Street, Boston, 

All deposits made in this Institution draw interest for 
every full calendar month they remain in Bank. Deposits 
remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April Ist, will draw interest at the rate of 
six per cent., free of taxation. ‘The Institution hasa guar- 
antee fund of $205,000, for the express protection of the 
depositors. This is the only Savings Bank in New Eng- 
land that has a guarantee capital. 31—4t 





Address Cards, 25 different designs Engraved in 


Pisvrinc_ cans 


the most Fashionable Spring and Summer styles. 
Our new designs, Nos. 50, 51 and 52, are the handsomest de- 
on for Visiting Cards ever introduced in this Country. 
500,000 sold in less than six weeks. Our prices are so that 
we can give our agents a large commission. We give our 
agents from 40 to 60 per cent., and they are able to sell as 





| low as any one. 


See some of our prices: One package of 50 extra sutin fin- 
ish Bristol cards, five tints, ina very handsome card case, 
for 30 cents; one pack of 50 Snowflake cards, 4 colors, with 
card case, only 55 cents; one pack of very handsome Mar- 


| ble cards, imitating three varieties of marble, only 55 cents 


AVED STYLES, the handsomest 
ever made in this country, only 50 cents per package of 50. 

Prang’s Chromo Visiting Cards, 12 beautiful designs in 
each pack, only $1 25, or 30c per dozen. We have every 


with case; our new ENGR 





| style that can be furnished by any other firm, and many 
| styles that cannot be had anywhere else. 

| 
} pack of our fine Bristol cards in case. 
| to 


Send us 25 cents and receive by return mail our 52 ele- 
gant samples, with full instructions for canvassing, or 
send us 50 cents and we will send you the samples and one 

i Address all orders 
THE BOSTON CARD ENGRAVING CO.,, Boston, 
Mass. 29 


ORNAMENTAL SCROLL 


OF. 5S BPS) 


Designed bya leading penman and executed in the highest 
style of the art,—renresenting (1) Bird and Feathers, (2) 
Bird in Nest, (3) Swan,—and put up in packages of assort- 
ed designs and four colors, we offer at the following un- 
precedented prices : 

25 Cards.... 













100 wae ° wd 5000 * 

In each design is a space for name. 

Twenty-tive cards with name, 50c; 50 cards with name, 
75 cents. 

Expert penmen and others can realize a handsome profit 
in using our goods. Cash to accompany all orders. 

WILSON & CO., Card Printers, 
30—2t 224 Washington Street, Boston. 


AVILUDE ; 








EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME, 

Though we have sent many thousands of these delight- 
ful games to the readers of the Companion, there are thou- 
sands yet who onght to have it. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of fifty cents. 
30—6t WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 





se pee 
LR Vb 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in sets of eight dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space. we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on application. 
8— WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
move all kinds of worms froma whole family. GEO. C. 
GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 12—26t 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
| Description of 
| PRINTING MATERIAL, 
| 351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
| Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


[Pie bee dene = nepabooes 

$20 to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo, 
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The Surscrirrion Price of the Companron is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 


THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 


ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
100KS unless this is done. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 


pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





BELL MUSIC OF MOSCOW. 
Russia has always been celebrated for bells. Not 
only does she possess the largest, but the sweetest 
toned bells in the world. If they sound at all harsh 
or unmusical, when first tried, they are broken to 
pieces and recast; for this reason, many of the great 
bells in Moscow have been cast over and over again. 
In the church of Russia, no music is allowed to 


assist the human voice excepting that of bells, so | 


standing near all of their ancient cathedrals may be 
seen the tall bell-towers. The great belfry of Mos- 
cow is the massive tower of St. Ivans, which stands 
in the Kremlin. The basement of this tower is fitted 
up as a chapel, and above it rises story after story of 
bells. The greater ones above; the lesser below. 
There are thirty-four in all, and most of them are 
named and covered with sculpturings and inserip- 
tions. Sweetest and most musical are the two pure 
silver bells which hang just under the golden dome, 
nearly three hundred feet above the earth. 

The music of this “Tower of Bells” is grand on 
Easter day, when all the bells are rung together, 
making the great tower rock and the earth tremble 
with their mighty peals. ‘Christ has arisen!” thun- 
der the solemn bells below. “Christ has arisen!’ 
echoes each story with it own rapturous harmony. 
“Christ has arisen!" floats like an angel’s voice from 
the lofty dome. Then, every peasant who, miles 
away, hears the noble music of these Easter bells, 
bows with reverent face as though his very soul 
were lifted heavenward by these voices from the 
clouds, 

One of the great bells in St. Ivan’s tower is the 
Bolshoi Kolokol. During its founding people threw 
in abundantly of their gold and silver, plate and 
rings, and we may understand the loving pride 
which Russians take in their bells from Lyall’s de- 
scription of its erection. It was in February that 
the bell was removed from the foundry, on an oaken 
sledge, being drawn by numbers among the crowd 
who attended it. The imperial flag was displayed, 
and the procession moved on to the music of little 
bells which hung over the great bell. When at last 
lodged at the foot of St. Ivan’s tower, Te Deum was 
celebrated, after which the crowd threw themselves 
upon Mr. Bogdanov, the founder of the bell, and 
kissed his cheeks, his breast, his hands, his clothes, 
to express their joyful gratitude. The maker of a 
fine bell is considered a public benefactor in Russia. 

By the way, bells are not rung at all in Russia; the 
tongue is simply struck against the sides. One may 
judge of the enormous size of this bell from the fact 
that it takes several men to pull the tongue. 


on e ee 
NOVELS, 
The chief objection to the reading of cheap novels 


as an amusement, beyond the false views of life | 


which it gives, is that it destroys a relish for healthy 
and useful books. The dime-novel reader is seldom 
a really intelligent boy or girl. The lower class of 
sensational fiction perverts the taste and corrupts the 
habits through the imagination, and has a tenden- 
cy to make the reader less than what he should be. 


Peter had returned from school with a report of 
scholarship below the average. Said his father,— 

“You've fallen back ?” 

“Yes, sir.”” 

“How is that?” 

“Don't know.” 

A basket of apples stood upon the floor. The fa- 
ther said, “Empty out those apples, and fill it half 
full of chips.” 

The son obeyed. 

“And now put the apples back.” 

The son said, “Father, they roll off. I can’t put 
in more.” 

“Put ’em in, I tell you.” 

“But, father, 1 can’t put them in.” 

“No, of course you can’t. Do you expect to fill a 
basket half full of chips, and then fill it with apples? 
You didn’t know why vou fell behind. I wit tell 
you. Your mind is like that basket. It will not 


hold more than so much; and here you've been, the 
past month, filling it up with cheap dirt—dime 
novels!” 

canta . 


ALLITERATION, | 
Alliteration, when sparingly used, is regarded one 
of the finest musical embellishments of poetry, and 
was much employed by Pope, Byron and Moore. An 
ingenious piece of alliterative composition appeared 
in Bentley’s Miscellany for March, 1838, introducing 
in successive lines all the letters of the alphabet. Of 
course, the combination of words being somewhat 


| inharmonious, the musical force is broken, though 


not wholly lost. 
| An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, | 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 
| Cossack commanders cannonading come, } 
| Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. | 


Every endeavor engineers essay 
For fame, for fortune,—fighting, furious fray :— 
Generals ’gainst Generals grapple—gracious God! | 
How honors Heaven heroic hardihood! | 
| Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, | 
| Kinsmen kill kinsmen,—kinsmen kindred kill! | 
| Labor low levels loftiest, longest lines; | 
| Men march ’mid mounds, ’inid moles, ’mid murder- | 
| ous mines. | 
| Now noisy, noxious numbers notice naught { 
| Of outward obstacles opposing aught: 
| Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 
| Quite quaking, quickly quarter, quarter quest. 
Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds: 
| Truce to thee, Turkey—triumph to thy train! 
| Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine! 
Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain! 
Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome we 
' Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere? 
| Yield, ye youths! ye yeomen, yield your yell! 
| Zeno’s, Zarpatus’, Zoroaster’s zeal, 
And all attracting—arms against appeal. 


ate 2 — 


“WISHED SHYE’D STAYED TU HUM.” 


The other day, on the Michigan Central train 
coming East was an old lady who had never tray- 
elled a great deal. She wasn’t used to the ways of 
the book agents, the peanut boys, and the prize- 
package nuisances who pass through the train every 
few minutes. When the peanut boy came along 
and dropped a big African peanut into her lap she 
shucked it, opened her mouth, and dropped the ker- 
nel down, instead of regarding it with silent con- 
tempt, or pitching it out of the window. The book 
agent came along and dropped a book into her lap. 
She said she was “much obleeged,” and she care- 
fully locked it up in her valise. The prize-package 
| boy came along and dropped a sample, and she won- 
dered how the road could afford to give away so 
much. When he returned she had opened it, and 
was wearing the breastpin and eating the gum-drops. 
The book agent came back and wanted his book, 
and before she would give it up she called the con- 
ductor to see if it was all right. The card boy want- 
ed pay, and she appealed to the passengers. When 
she understood that he was right, she handed over 
twenty-five cents, with the remark, “Well, ef I haint 
all turned round. 1 wish I’d stayed tu hum,” 


es pees 
ELEGANT ENGLISH, 

If Americans, attempting to talk in other languag- 
es, are like foreigners talking in English, they often 
make a fine muss of it. A French count was proud 
of his rapid progress in the layguage, and wrote to 
his affianced in New York: 

Be not surprised i write so perfectly well ih Eng- 
lish, but since iam here i speak, and hear speaking 
all the day English, and during the nights, if some 
rats or mouses trouble me, i tell them *Golon,” and 
they obey, understanding perfectly my English. 

~ _— 
KIDNAPPING SONG-BIRDS, 


Just before a good law goes into effect the lawless 
are sure to be very busy at the mischief it means to 
prevent. 


The London birdcatchers are actively at work in 
Kent, Surrey and Herts, netting linnets, finches, 
larks, thrushes and other song-birds, for exportation 
to Australia, where very high prices are given fer 
singing-birds. They pitch their nets chiefly on se- 
cluded commons, as very few farmers allow them 
on their land. Ina few weeks the Small Birds Pre- 
servation act will render the taking of field birds 
illegal, and subject offenders to imprisonment. 


a 
A BEAUTIFUL PASSAGE, 


A very vain preacher having delivered a sermon 
in the hearing of Rev. Robert Hall, pressed him, 
with a mixture of self-complacency and indelicacy, 
to state what he thought of the sermon. Mr. Hall 
remained silent for some time, hoping that his si- 
lence would be rightly interpreted; but this only 
caused the question to be pressed with greater earn- 
estness. At length Mr. Hall admitted, “There was 
one very fine passage.” “I am rejoiced to hear you 
| say so. Pray, sir, which was it?’ “Why, sir, it was 
the passage from the pulpit to the vestry.” 


> 





A YOUNG BOOTBLACK observed a neighbor por- 
ing wisely over a newspaper, whereupon he ad- 
dressed him thus: “Julius, what are you looking at 
that paper for? You can't read.” “Go away,” cried 
the other, indignantly; “guess I can read; I’s big 
enuff for dat.” “Big enuff!’ retorted the other, 
scornfully; “dat ain’t nuffin. A cow’s big enough 
to catch mice, but she can’t.” 


APROPOS of the new pronunciation of Faneuil, a 
Boston paper says: 
“Hurrah for the old-time pronunciation, 
hese new styles want not we, 
They receive our heartiest denunciation, 
But with the biue blood we'll agree. 
Since Fanenil is to be Funnil, 
Then Daniel shall be Dunnil, 
And spaniel must be spunnil, 
And flannel will be flunnil.”” 


“LA, ME!” sighed Mrs. Partington, “here I have 
been suffering the bigamies of death for three mor- 
tal weeks. First, 1 was seized with a bleeding phre- 
nology in the left hampshire of the brain, which 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if your tongue is 
coated. 


Use the Eureka Machine Twist and Eureka Button 
Hole Twist. They will give perfect satisfaction. 


ATTENTION is called to the card of Mercantile Savings | 
Institution in another column. 


| 

i 

| 

To NAVE Goopb HEALTH the Liver must be kept in or- | 

der. Sanford's Liver Invigorator has become a staple | 

family medicine. Purely Vegetable—Cathartic and Tonic | 

—for all derangements of Liver, Stomach and Bowels. 

Will clear the complexion, cure sick-headache, etc. Shun 
imitations. Try Sanford’s Liver Invigorator. 3l—4t 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 

Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of | 

cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and has | 
never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy 
and vigorous growth. It is at the same time unrivalled as 
a dressing for the hair. A single application will render 


it soft and glossy for several days. 

b WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REMEDY 
$50,00 which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, 
Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sprains and Vomiting, 
quicker than Dr. Tobias’ Wenetian Liniment, established 
in 1847; never fails. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 
Park Place, New York. 28—4t 
= 40 GO “per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $20 GEO. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 16 
10 SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures mailed free 

for 25 cts. J.W. RussELL & Co., Medford, Mass. 

Boys and Girls wanted to act as agents. __ 241 

EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 

teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. W tLLS & CO., New York. 




















ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. S.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 19— 


=4, PER WEEK to agents canvassing for the 
OU handsomest Visiting and Business Address Cards 

in the world. 18nobby samples sent free. Address 
238— MANLEY, 316 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Polishes 
$7 cents for 


PER WEEK selling Chang Chang. 

linen equal to a Chinaman. Send 25 
sample. Every family needs it. Address U. S. AGENT 
EXCHANGE, 29244 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 26 
& 0 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
» postpaid for 25 cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 


wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 30—2tp 


GENTS WANTED for the CENTENNIAL GazeET- 

TEER of the United States, showing the gigantic re- 
sults of the first One Hundred Years of the Greatest Re- 
public the world ever saw. Agents make $100 to $300 per 
month. Send for circular. ZIEGLER & McCURDY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 28—4t 


BE4 DFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The 

next year opens Sept. 1, 1874. There will be a limited 

number of vacancies. Early application is desirable. Ap- 

ly for circular and admission to Miss H. JOHNSON, 

»rincipal, or to J. D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 

Bradford, Mass., May 12, 1874. 26—6t 

should 
LISH 


N G L { S$ H HANNEL Shoes. All 
CHANNE ladies insist on having 


them. They show a dark 
wear ragged. 


























PRETTY FEET 
~ shod in ENG 


line around the sole near 
the edge. They never 
They wear longer, and cost no more. 31-2t 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 





pots, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
55—ly 





Profitable Employment 


Can be obtained by securing an Agency for the sale of 
our new and splendid Book, 


THE SOCIAL LIFE; 


OR, 
Philosophy of Society, 


Including Social Relations, Social Intercourse, Person- 
al Attractiveness and Love Affairs. 


Written with masterly ability, full of vigorous thought, 
original and sparkling, polished in style and enlivened 
with flashes of humor and genial wit. A book of solid 
merit, highly interesting and instructive. Free from every- 
thing flashy or objegtionable, and suited for the parlors of 
the most refined. 

Illustrated with Elegant and Attractive 

Engravings. 
Handsomely printed and bound. Price $250. 

Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted in every 
town. Address 

THE BELMONT PUBLISHING CoO., 
31— 1131 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doc- 
or, 49 Bond Street, New York. 24— 
If you want to learn 

and avoid imposition of TELEGRAPHING 
Telegraph COLLEGES, send stampto PENNA. TELEGRAPH- 


ic AGENcY, Waverly Heights, Pa., for circular, showing 
how it can be done AT HOME, at small cost. 29—13t 


YCSASRSDSS 


- 4) ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
JU pies of 20 Styles, mactntins Snowflake, Marble and 
all colors of Bristol cards, for 10 cents. Agents wanted; 
outfit 20 cents. Circulars free. ULLMAN & CO., 12 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 23— 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEB LZ saws. 
44 Sold by all dealers. ly 


———. 
—————_ 


VOIGT’S 


Excelsior Ornamental Cards, 
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Adapted for the use of PENMEN, CARD WRITERS, and 
ADMIRERS OF ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP, and designed 
when finished by insertion of name, etc., as ORNAMENTAL 
ALBUM, CHANGE, SOUVENIR, ADDRESS and PrEsEy- 
TATION CARDS. 

Published in Series—First and Second Series already is- 
sued, consisting of 30 most beautiful fac-similes of pen- 
work. (See engraving.) 

The most elegant collection of pen-drawings ever pub- 
lished. 





THIRD SERIES IN PREPARATION, 
Several new designs pertaining to which are already is- 
sued, which will be sent until further notice, without ex- 
tra charge, in each complete specimen package, «and in 
proper proportion in every larger order. 

PRICE LIST OF CARDS. 
(Seroll for name blank.) 
Over 30 varieties. )........ 
Each design printed in |. 


100 Cards, 
200 vi 
all the colors, gold and [ . . 


300 = 
“ 
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Rates for larger quantities on application. 

Agents ordering our blanks, intending to make a busi- 
ness of finishing them, should invariabiy order at least 
one assorted sample dozen, with name inserted, in order 
to get our style of lettering, ete. Wecannot afford tosend 
these free; nor will those samples enable the agent (no 
matter how excellent a penman) at once to make an exact 
imitation of style; but it will prevent much crude work, 
give them ideas and hints of the greatest value, and great- 
ly increase their sales. 

We would say in this connection in answer to many 
communications from amateur card printers and others, 
that it is impossible to print names into the scrolls with 
press and type and make « decent job of it. The scrolls 
are all different in shape and size, and the entire design 
being penwork, to be consistent, must necessarily be fin- 
ished by the pen. Any attempt to use common type in 
this business can result only ina piece of incongruity 
anda ridiculous failure, perceptible at the first glance 
even to the least cultivated taste. 

PRICE OF CARDS, 
WITH NAMES INSERTED and finished and embellished and 
lettered in the most artistic style, including Old English, 
German Text, and fancy Script, with Gold and Silver ini- 
tials and lettering, scrolled in various colors, harmonizing 
with color of design, being far superior to any card work 
to be obtained glsewhere, 
One Dozen.............. 50 Cents. 

To agents, canvassing and sending us orders for the 

above, they will be furnished at the rate of 3 dozen for $1. 
SPECIMENS. 

We positively cannot send specimens free, but we 
wish to accommodate all who may wish to examine our 
cards before ordering a quantity and therefore we will 
send packages, with illustrated circular and price list, a8 
follows (scroll for name invariably blank) : 

5 elegant specimens............ .10 cents. 

10 of the most elaborate samples....15 cents and 3c stamp. 
15 (the first series).... _ © . = 
15 (the second series)......... 
The whole set (including both S 
and the new cards)..........+.+. 


Address 
L. J. VOICT, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


P. S._We want the address of a good pen- 
man in — town. Not necessarily a teacher 
of penmanship, but bookkeepers, clerks, stu- 
dents, etc.; in nearly every High or Grammar 
school there is at least one suitable person. 
Will not all the readers of the Companion, 
who have n pleased with the illustrations 
which have appeared at the head of this col- 
umn, even if they have not patronized us in 
any direct way, favor us so far as to send in 
an address as above requested. 

To any one as 25 cents and one ad- 
dress we will send, postpaid, the entire set of 
specimens (over 30 designs) referred to above: 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and old. 

Th They are sure to PLEASE 

e Great Puzzle, ss" es 

* taining one dozen different 

Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cents. Address PUZZLE 
COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 

5 packages for $1, or 12 packages for $2. 


7 Send Us Fifteen Cents 


AND RECEIVE 


18 PAGES NEW MUSIC 


By return mail, worth in sheet music form $2 50. The 
FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Boston, Mass 
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HE GREAT SENSATION, “Pluck and X¢ 
Pluck,” the pair mounted ready to frame on rece? 

of $100. “Awake and Asleep,” mounted for 50 cen * 
“Smiles and Tears,” same price. A Beautiful Bonquet 0 
lowers for 35 cents, or two for 60 cents. A Portfolio, 





; PRICE REDUCED. 


On and afer this date the price of our Celebrated Tri- 





was exceeded by a stoppage of the ventilator of the 
heart. This gave me an inflammation in the borax, 
and now I'm sick with the chloroform morbus. 
There is no blessing like that of health, particularly 
| when you are ill.” 





umph Printing Press will be reduced from Five to Four 
| Dollars. Testimonials from all parts of the country. 


Send 3-cent stamp for circular to WILSON & CO., 224 


| Washington Street, Boston. 


€ gz $16 worth of the best selling chromos, — v8 
agents and dealers on receipt of $5. Send stamp for Ins 
trated Circular. Boston FRAME AND CHROMO Co. 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 400 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles 4 
the best Family Paper in America, ¥! 





which you saw this. 


Please give name of paper in 
30—2t 


two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. % 
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